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FREDERIC    H.  FAY 

HONORARY  CONSULTANT 


Honorable  Maurice  J.  Tobin, 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  Boston. 

Dear  Sir: 

We  beg  to  transmit  herewith  a  progress  report 
covering  the  activities  of  this  Department  for  the  past 
year  in  connection  with  the  Rehabilitation  Studies  under- 
taken by  direction  of  Your  Honor. 

The  objective  of  this  study  is  to  determine 
methods  of  procedure  by  which  the  loss  of  values  in  de- 
preciated areas  of  the  City  of  Boston  may  be  recaptured, 
through  private  enterprise  with  municipal  cooperation,  or 
otherwise. 

This  progress  report  is  in  no  way  final.   It 
is  a  study  of  existing  conditions  in  one  specific  area  of 
the  City  -  the  South  End.   It  is  an  essential  enumera- 
tion of  the  factors  which  must  be  dealt  with  In  evolving 
a  long  range  program  which  will  allow  the  planned,  ade- 
quate rebuilding  of  the  South  End  on  a  proper  and  stabi- 
lized basis.   Later  volumes  will  contain  specific  pro- 
posals for  the  rehabilitation  of  this  area  and  of  areas 
in  other  sections  of  the  City. 

The  members  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Re- 
habilitation, appointed  by  Your  Honor,  to  work  in  con- 
junction with  the  Board  on  this  study,  have  given  gen- 
erously of  their  time  in  advising  and  assisting  in  the 
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successful  prosecution  of  the  work,  and  have  fur- 
nished information  which  could  have  been  obtained 
through  no  other  medium. 

The  Committee's  efforts  have  been  of  inesti- 
mable help  in  this  first  step  in  the  development  of 
new  plans  and  long  range  policies  for  the  wise  use 
and  rehabilitation  of  the  municipality's  greatest 
resource  -  LAND. 

Sincerely  yours,       /~\ 


William  Stanley  Parker 
Chairman 
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FREDERIC    H.  FAY 

HONORARY  CONSULTANT 


Mr.  William  Stanley  Parker,  Chairman, 
City  Planning  Board, 
Room  43,  City  Hall, 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

My  dear  Mr.  Parker: 

The  Rehabilitation  Study  initiated  by 
direction  of  His  Honor  the  Mayor,  has  come  to  the  end  of 
its  first  year  of  operation,  and  your  Advisory  Committee 
presents  herewith  a  progress  report  of  its  activities,  to- 
gether with  a  statement  of  Its  future  policies  and  pro- 
cedures. 

At  Its  first  meeting  on  Octooer  29, 
1940,  the  Committee  recognized  that  the  City  is  faced 
with  the  dilemma  of  the  uneconomic  decentralization  of 
residences  and  business  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other, 
the  deterioration  and  obsolescence  of  the  older  sections 
of  the  City.   Boston  Is  the  economic  hub  around  which  the 
life  of  the  metropolitan  wheel  revolves,  and  upon  which 
the  entire  area  is  dependent.    It  is  most  essential,  there- 
fore, that  the  heart  of  this  vast  organism  be  repaired  and 
kept  in  a  high  degree  of  efficient  and  economical  perform- 
ance, even  though  major  operations  become  necessary,  lest 
the  health  of  the  entire  body  be  jeopardized. 

The  growth,  obsolescence  and  decay  of 
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municipalities  do  not  take  place  overnight.   It  has 
taken  Boston  three  centuries  to  arrive  at  a  point  where 
some  of  its  parts  are  in  serious  disrepair.   Conversely, 
cures,  to  be  effective,  must  be  established  by  a  long 
range  plan  based  on  boldness  and  vision. 

The  Committee,  acting  with  the  staff 
and  consultant  of  the  Board,  has  approached  this  problem 
in  the  light  of  a  redevelopment  program  that  will  neces- 
sarily extend  over  a  period  of  years.    The  first  step  in 
the  study  was  a  general  review  of  the  entire  City  to  de- 
lineate areas  In  need  of  detailed  consideration.   By 
process  of  elimination,  the  South  End  was  chosen  as  the 
district  in  which  to  make  the  first  analytical  study. 

This  progress  report  is  a  general  state- 
ment of  the  Rehabilitation  problem,  and  an  analysis  of 
existing  conditions,  physical,  social  and  economic,  in 
the  South  End  district.   Specific  recommendations  and 
their  executional  control  have  been  purposely  omitted 
from  this  report,  for  the  reason  that  the  recommendations 
of  the  Recess  Commission  recently  established  by  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature  may  have  a  definite  bearing 
upon  the  things  that  may  be  done  and  their  method  of  ac- 
complishment.   This  Recess  Commission  has  been  estab- 
lished for  the  purpose  of  s  tudying  and  recommending  re- 
visions of  present  legal  machinery  to  the  end  that  re- 
habilitation projects  may  be  prosecuted  effectively. 

Your  Committee  sees  two  major  activi- 
ties to  be  undertaken  in  the  immediate  future.   The 
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first  is  the  completion  of  physical  plans  and  estimates 
for  projects  in  the  South  End,  which  must  necessarily 
be  integrated  with  the  overall  long  range  plans  for  the 
City.    The  second,  to  be  done  concurrently  with  the 
first,  is  in  cooperation  with  the  Recess  Commission  in 
developing  legal  provisions  for  promoting  rehabilitation 
projects  and  protecting  the  City  as  a  whole.   Subse- 
quently further  studies  should  be  undertaken  in  other 
decadent  areas  throughout  the  City. 

The  members  of  your  Committee  have 
endeavored  to  render  a  constructive  service  to  the  Board 
in  this  study,  and  if  through  its  effort  a  way  can  be 
evolved  to  bring  about  a  more  stabilized  municipality 
and  a  better  community  in  which  to  live  the,  Committee 
will  consider  its  endeavor  well  rewarded. 


Very  truly  yours, 


Frederic  H.  Fay 
Chairman 
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REHABILITATION   IN   BOSTON 

INTRODUCTION 

Realization  of  the  problems  created  by  decentralization 
and  its  resultant  effect  on  the  areas  left  in  the  wake  of  the 
exodus  to  the  suburbs  is  slowly  arousing  municipal  concern. 
The  city  Is  confronted  with  the  dual  difficulty  of  coping  with 
unraveling  and  uneconomic  expansion  on  the  one  hand  and  of  dis- 
covering how  to  redeem  abandoned  or  deteriorated  older  sections 
on  the  other.    It  is  the  problem  of  dealing  with  this  second 
difficulty  that  this  report  is  concerned. 

THE  AIMS  OF  A  REHABILITATION  PROGRAM 

Rehabilitation  is  based  on  the  thesis  that  a  blighted 
neighborhood  may  be  brought  back  to  a  condition  of  vigor  and 
well-being  by  the  application  of  a  program  for  restoration  of 
the  city  as  a  whole.    Rehabilitation  may  involve  any  of  the 
following  media:  removal  of  unfit  and  outworn  buildings,  re- 
pair of  sound  structures,  rearrangement  of  streets  and  ser- 
vices and  replanning  the  area  to  create  an  environment  marked 
by  greater  openness  and  amenity.   Action  must  be  undertaken 
as  a  united  community  enterprise  based  upon  a  carefully  pre- 
pared plan  which  embraces  the  neighborhood  as  a  whole.   An 
attempt  must  be  made  to  bring  together  all  elements  -  real 
estate,  financial,  architectural,  engineering  and  city 
planning  -  for  intensive  study  of  the  various  depreciated 
areas  in  an  effort  to  develop  a  practical  rehabilitation 
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program  undertaken  by  private  enterprise,  helped  by  public  co- 
operation through  the  various  possible  actions  by  the  city 
that  will  encourage  and  assist  in  the  improvements.    The 
basic  concept  underlying  any  proposal  or  procedure  involved 
in  such  a  program  is  the  restoration  of  the  city  and  its  com- 
ponent neighborhoods  to  a  condition  which  gives  a  new  agree- 
ableness  as  an  environment  in  which  to  live. 

NEIGHBORHOOD  BLIGHT 

A  neighborhood  first  passes  through  a  period  marked  by 
reasonable  maintenance  and  normal  use.   Then,  however,  there 
begins  to  appear  building  depreciation  due  to  accelerated  ob- 
solescence, outmoded  plan  and  need  for  repairs  both  inside 
and  out.   As  neglect  of  maintenance  continues,  individual 
building  deterioration  spreads  to  block  depreciation. 

At  this  point  unless  there  is  unusual  care,  the  neglect 
begins  to  unfold.   Once  the  decay  has  set  in,  property  val- 
ues decline  through  postponed  repairs,  lowered  occupancy 
standards  and  overcrowding.   Investment  and  rental  values 
fall  off.   Next,  vacant  and  unrented  buildings  and  tax  fore- 
closures appear.   To  make  ends  meet  owners  grasp  any  pos- 
sible means  for  disposal  of  their  property,  regardless  of  the 
effect  which  their  release  may  have  upon  the  neighborhood. 

In  the  run-down  district  the  per  capita  cost  of  neces- 
sary public  services  -  such  as  fire  and  police  protection, 
sewerage,  water  supply  and  street  servicing  -  and  the  cost 
of  welfare,  social  service  and  delinquency  becomes  propor- 
tionately greater  than  in  the  rest  of  the  city.   The  heavy 
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cost  of  neighborhood  blight  is  further  complicated  by  shrink- 
ing revenues  from  taxes,  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  increasing 
demands  upon  expenditures  for  municipal  services  on  the  other. 
The  burden  of  the  tax  load  falls  more  and  more  heavily  on  the 
blighted  area  at  the  same  time  that  Its  capacity  to  pay  de- 
clines because  of  lessened  earning  power. 

The  problem  of  these  blighted  central  areas  of  the  city 
is  not  lessened  by  the  lag  between  their  assessed  value  and 
their  real  value.   In  addition  there  are  the  factors  which 
promote  growing  dissatisfaction  with  urban  life  -  overcrowd- 
ing, lack  of  open  space  and  privacy,  dilapidated  and  obsolete 
buildings,  intrusion  of  undesirable  uses  and  social  types, 
dangers  from  heavy  volumes  of  automobile  traffic,  nuisances 
resulting  from  smoke,  dirt,  noise  and  a  general  lack  of  agree- 
ableness  in  the  surroundings. 

DECENTRALIZATION  AND  ITS  PART  IN  THE  REHABILITATION  PROBLEM 

The  urban  dweller  who  can  afford  to  do  so  moves  out  of 
the  city  to  escape  its  unsatisfactory  environment  and  its 
heavy  load  of  taxation.   The  outlying  area  is  accessible  to 
his  source  of  employment  and  he  is  willing  to  spend  extra 
time  in  commuting  to  his  work  In  order  to  gain  the  advantages 
he  desires. 

In  the  process  of  pushing  outward,  new  evils  have  arisen. 
Oversubdividing  of  land  on  the  outskirts  has  taken  place. 
New  schools  and  service  facilities  have  had  to  be  built.   Ex- 
tensive new  subways,  bridges  and  highways  have  had  to  be  con- 
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s true  ted  to  enable  the  city  worker  to  get  past  the  blighted 
areas  to  his  home  in  the  suburbs.   Conversely,  since  the 
suburb  has  grown  to  importance,  traffic  arteries  and  parking 
places  have  had  to  be  laid  out  in  the  central  district  to  en- 
able the  suburbanite  to  reach  the  more  established  shopping 
places.   Meanwhile  the  school  facilities  and  the  public  utili- 
ties of  the  city  proper  are  not  being  fully  used  or  are  being 
used  by  a  population  which  cannot  afford  to  pay  their  cost. 
The  scattering  of  the  city  has  added  to  the  load  on  municipal 
resources  and  has  made  the  cost  of  operation  much  greater. 

Decentralization  has  been  going  on  for  the  past  sixty  or 
seventy  years.   Developments  in  transportation  have  been  a 
major  factor  in  spreading  cities.    The  railroad  was  the  first 
suburban  transportation.   Then  the  electric  trolley  car 
brought  intermediate  radial  access.   In  a  few  larger  cities, 
elevated  lines  and  subways  introduced  a  more  rapid  form  of 
travel  through  crowded  sections  to  outlying  areas.   But  the 
flexible  automobile  and  the  wholesale  building  of  paved  roads 
made  decentralization  possible  on  a  scale  hitherto  unparal- 
leled.   The  effect  of  air  transportation  has  not  yet  evi- 
denced itself  on  the  urban  pattern. 

However,  it  was  not  until  the  decade  of  the  thirties 
that  disintegration  caused  by  decentralization  became  acute. 
Before  then,  the  shock  had  been  absorbed  and  unnoticed  by 
reason  of  the  activity  going  on  within  the  city.   At  the 
close  of  the  war,  great  internal  migration  and  the  flow  of 
immigrants  placed  a  demand  on  urban  housing  and  caused  rising 
rentals.   Rising  building  costs  placed  a  premium  on  existing 
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structures.   Pull  employment  gave  ample  purchasing  power. 
Business  throughout  the  city,  from  the  center  to  the  periph- 
ery, prospered.   However,  the  1929  collapse  brought  the  full 
effects  of  decentralization  into  sharp  focus.    In  tiae  first 
place,  the  central  business  districts  of  large  cities  ceased 
to  expand  laterally  because  the  expansion  had  become  vertical 
in  the  form  of  tall  buildings.   The  central  business  district 
also  began  to  feel  the  competition  with  suburban  centers  and 
large  stores  hastened  to  establish  suburban  branches. 

The  suburbs  had  grown  to  a  size  which  could  support  prof- 
itable business  establishments,  lessening  the  necessity  for 
the  buyers'  coming  to  the  center.   The  functions  of  shopping, 
entertainment  and  finance  which  had  been  concentrated  in  a 
central  business  district  in  the  days  of  the  first  large  de- 
partment store,  the  legitimate  theatre  and  the  large  down- 
town bank  were  diffused  by  the  chain  store,  the  motion  picture 
theatre,  the  radio  and  the  suburban  bank  which  furnished  the 
same  facilities  at  widely  scattered  centers.   Likewise, the 
functions  of  the  wholesale  district  encircling  the  downtown 
business  district  shriveled  because  its  function  was  sup- 
planted by  direct  factory  buying.   Centrally  located  facto- 
ries began  a  migration  to  outlying  areas  where  the  advantage 
of  belt  line  transportation,  ample  light,  air  and  cheap  land 
plus  a  lower  tax  rate  were  available.   The  zone  of  low-rent 
housing  formerly  filled  by  successive  batches  of  immigrants 
became  a  decayed  slum.   The  areas  adjacent  to  the  slum  belt 
became  invaded  by  people  moving  away  from  the  sub-standard 
area.   Thus  there  was  a  process  of  change  going  on,  but  not 
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one  which  renewed  or  rebuilt  the  older  parts  of  the  city. 

In  fact,  a  void  or  zone  of  blight  was  steadily  being  created. 

This  has  grown  more  and  more  decadent. 

Blighted  areas  are  infectious.   Their  continued  neglect 
spreads  and  intensifies  until  the  disease  of  blight  has 
sapped  the  vitality  of  the  city's  existence.   Depreciation  of 
values,  deterioration  of  neighborhoods  and  decline  in  occu- 
pancy proceed  at  an  accelerated  pace.   Allowing  the  rot  and 
decay  to  continue  until  the  neighborhood  is  deserted  and  the 
buildings  fall  down  suggests  one  outcome.   But  meanwhile  ex- 
posing healthier  neighborhoods  to  the  spread  of  more  and  more 
blight  and  breaking  down  their  ability  to  contribute  to  their 
share  in  municipal  costs  is  contrary  to  principles  of  sound 
management. 

THE  PROBLEM  PACING  THE  CITY  OP  BOSTON 

Boston,  in  common  with  every  large  city  in  the  country, 
Is  faced  with  the  effects  of  decentralization  and  is  confront- 
ed with  the  necessity  for  taking  stock  of  the  physical  and  eco- 
nomic condition  of  its  central  areas.   Alarm  must  be  felt 
over  the  plight  of  the  central  districts,  the  blight  of  the 
residential  areas  and  the  flight  of  the  upper  and  middle  in- 
come groups  from  the  City.   The  time  has  come  when  the  City 
must  take  vigorous  action  to  apply  an  antidote. 

Outward  evidences  of  the  turmoil  appear  from  the  figures 
of  the  last  federal  census.   The  City's  population  decreased 
1,3%   in  the  last  decade.   This  drop  is  more  correctly  a  shift 
in  population  from  corporate  Boston  to  metropolitan  Boston, 


for  the  figures  show  an  equivalent  gain  in  the  suburban  area. 
A  report  recently  presented  by  the  Finance  Commission  of  the 
City  of  Eoston*  shows  conclusively  that  the  trend  of  decen- 
tralization is  not  a  problem  for  Boston  alone,  but  a  metro- 
politan one.   Also  the  census  shows  a  decline  in  five  other 
municipalities  contiguous  to  Boston  and  a  sharp  growth  in  the 
cluster  of  suburbs  to  the  west,  south  and  southwest.   Metro- 
politan Boston  is  a  unique  concentration  of  politically  inde- 
pendent municipalities,  composed  of  43  cities  and  towns  when 
defined  by  state  census  and  80  when  defined  by  the  federal 
census.   But  economically,  the  area  is  a  single  unit.   The 
important  point,  as  stressed  in  the  above  mentioned  report, 
is  the  fact  that  Boston  is  the  economic  hub  around  which  the 
suburban  life  of  the  metropolitan  wheel  revolves.   The  City 
with  its  terminals,  its  harbor  and  port  facilities,  its  busi- 
ness and  industrial  establishments,  its  institutions  of  cul- 
ture and  public  welfare  makes  the  existence  of  the  suburban 
areas  possible. 

There  is  little  to  stop  the  centrifugal  trend  in  metro- 
politan Boston,  but  it  is  possible  to  cope  with  it.   Better 
highway  connections  through  the  heart  and  to  the  outside  com- 
munities are  necessary  to  enable  the  central  area  to  retain 
its  advantages  of  port  and  railroad  terminal  facilities  lest 
the  activity  here  be  attracted  elsewhere.   Another  general 
check  in  the  outward  tendency  is  to  supply  within  the  center 
neighborhood  environments  which  attempt  to  capture  some  of 

#The  Finance  Commission  of  the  City  of  Boston  -  "a  Study  of 
Certain  of  the  Effects  of  Decentralization  on  Boston  and  Some 
Neighboring  Cities  and  Towns"  -  Boston  1941. 
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the  attractions  which  pull  people  to  the  suburbs.    This  might  be 
accomplished  by  providing  adequate  open  space  for  recreation, 
rehabilitation  of  the  buildings,  replanning  of  the  street  pat- 
tern to  obtain  freedom  from  heavy  traffic  dangers  and  lessening 
the  nuisances  of  smoke,  dirt  and  noise. 

In  the  City,  a  serious  condition  exists  in  the  drop  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  assessed  valuations  of  property  with  the 
resultant  rise  in  the  rate  of  taxation.    This  is  complicated 
at  the  present  time  by  the  wide  discrepancy  between  the  value 
assessed  and  the  market  value  of  real  estate  in  the  heart  of 
the  City.    Generally  there  is  acute  necessity  to  overcome  the 
effects  of  a  drop  of  over  a  half  billion  dollars  in  the  total 
assessed  valuations  from  the  1928  to  the  1940  levels.   During 
this  time  there  has  been  a  jump  from  $30  to  $40  in  the  tax  rate. 

A  high  tax  rate  is  not  the  primary  cause  of  decentraliza- 
tion but  decentralization  is  a  cause  of  the  high  tax  rate. 
The  climb  in  Boston's  rate  is  due  to  the  decline  in  the  total 
assessable  valuation  within  the  City's  limits  while  public  ser- 
vice costs  have  had  to  continue  with  the  addition  of  enormous 
welfare  and  relief  costs.   To  take  care  of  the  source  of  reve- 
nue, it  is  essential  for  the  City  to  protect  the  tax  paying 
ability  of  the  twenty-two  per  cent  of  its  gross  area  which  pays 
the  deficit  incurred  by  the  other  seventy-eight  per  cent.** 

The  business  area  downtown  and  the  high-rental  residential 
areas  make  up  the  loss  from  the  other  industrial  areas,  the  low- 
rental  residential  areas   and  the  outlying  suburban  and  three- 


*The  City  Planning  Board  -  "The  Income  and  Cost  Survey  of  the 
City  of  Boston",  Boston  1935. 
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decker  areas.   Eighty-eight  and  a  half  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation, occupying  seventy-eight  per  cent  of  the  gross  area, 
fails  to  pay  enough  in  taxes  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  services 
rendered.   Only  the  business  and  the  high- rental  residential 
census  tracts  uniformly  contribute  more  to  the  City  than  it 
costs  to  render  them  municipal  services.   The  other  census 
tracts,  the  suburban,  the  three-decker  and  the  low-rental 
areas,  cost  the  City  nearly  twice  their  return  through  taxes 
and  licenses.*  Here  alone  is  justification  for  rehabilita- 
tion in  congested  areas  and  the  necessity  for  preventing  de- 
cay in  the  areas  of  high  tax  value. 

The  complexities  of  the  situation  are  difficult.   Relief 
cannot  be  given  by  merely  going  through  a  superficial  process 
of  reducing  and  equalizing  assessments  on  real  estate  coupled 
with  economies  in  city  administration  and  services.   The 
roots  to  the  evil  of  economic  backsliding  are  deeper. 

The  problem  facing  the  City  of  Boston  is  the  need  to  re- 
habilitate the  deteriorated  areas  so  that  the  ravages  of  de- 
preciation may  be  overcome;  and  so  that  attractions  may  be 
substituted  which  will  counteract  the  forces  of  decentraliza- 
tion. 


*The  City  Planning  Board  -  "The  Income  and  Cost  Survey  of  the 
City  of  Poston",  Boston  1935. 
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A  PROGRAM  FOR  REHABILITATION 

THE  SCOPE  OF  THE  PROGRAM 

The  program  is  intended  to  set  forth  in  principle  what 
must  be  done  if  expended  effort  is  to  be  effective,  if  false 
starts  are  to  be  avoided  and  if  procedures  are  to  be  found 
which  will  produce  proper  results  in  a  continuing  series  of 
constructive  undertakings. 

Of  all  the  "rehabilitation  areas"  which  may  be  considered, 
none  is  self-contained.  Each  is  part  of  the  larger  community. 
It  must  fit  and  function  in  this  larger  relationship.   The 
area  must  be  a  natural  or  planned  neighborhood,  integrated  to 
provide  a  strong  internal  life  for  the  daily  activities  of  the 
families  living  in  this  section  of  the  city.   It  must  be  de- 
signed to  insulate  itself  from  other  areas,  places  of  business 
and  industry  without  suffering  any  blighting  effect  on  its  own 
residential  character  from  nearby  areas  still  unrecovered. 

A  redevelopment  plan  for  an  area  should  not  take  effect 
without  conformity  to  a  general  redevelopment  plan  for  the 
whole  city.    This  is  the  Master  Plan  which  consists  of  the 
determination  of  long-range  objectives  for  the  community,  in 
terms  of  the  land-use  and  population  density  pattern,  followed 
by  plans  for  the  layout  of  the  physical  plant  and  public  ser- 
vices. 

Such  a  program  will  Involve  continued  effort  to  eliminate 
the  blighted  conditions  which  are  the  city's  physical,  social 
and  economic  liabilities,  and  to  replace  these  with  re-condition- 
ed districts  progressively  constructed,  soundly  built  and  safe- 
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guarded  as  to  amenities  and  values.   In  this  procedure,  con- 
sideration must  be  given  to  the  financial  ability  of  the  city 
and  of  private  enterprise  to  cope  with  a  long-term  sequence 
of  gradual  changes  and  improvements. 

PROBLEMS  TO  BE  DFALT  WITH  IN  A  REHABILITATION  PROGRAM 

So  far  as  plans  are  formulated  for  an  effort  in  rehabili- 
tation, the  foundations  which  are  laid  must  concern  themselves 
with  the  problems  involved  in  the  following: 

1.  Practical  and  desirable  population  distribution  in  rela- 
tion to  the  land-use  pattern  In  the  development  of  the 
city. 

2.  Determination  of  the  revenue  pattern  for  the  whole  metro- 
politan area  related  to  the  distribution  of  population. 

3.  Effect  of  suburban  expansion  and  the  draining  of  the  up- 
per and  middle  income  groups  from  older  residential  areas, 
leaving  these,  areas  to  be  occupied  by  a  lower  income 
group.    The  result  which  this  has  on  property  values  and 
taxes  indicates  the  concern  which  the  city  should  have  as 
to  the  stability  of  its  revenue  pattern. 

4.  Difference  between  the  assessed  value  and  the  site  value 
of  land  per  square  foot  for  rehabilitation  purposes.  This 
is  a  differential  which  has  to  be  overcome  in  one  way  or 
another. 

5.  Possible  chanees  in  methods  of  taxation,  including  the 
following: 

Evaluation  of  the  difference  betwween  taxes  imposed 
to  cover  cost  of  public  services  rendered  to  property, 
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and  taxes  imposed  to  cover  cost  of  public  ser- 
vices rendered  to  people. 

Consideration  of  the  pros  and  cons  in  regard  to 
a  shifting  of  the  tax  burden  from  emphasis  on  im- 
provements to  an  emphasis  on  the  land. 
Enlargement  of  the  tax  base  from  that  of  individ- 
ual municipalities  to  that  of  the  metropolitan 
area. 
6.   Additional  legal  powers  which  may  be  needed,  including: 
Legislation  to  give  the  city  more  flexibility 
in  condemnation  for  the  replanning  and  redevelop- 
ment of  its  areas.    Consideration  of  instituting 
public  rehabilitation  by  the  city  through  the 
power  of  purchase  and  sale  of  land. 
Legislation  enabling  private  capital  to  set  up 
redevelopment  corporations,  including  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  powers  of  eminent  domain 
might  be  lent  to  private  agencies  for  private 
rehabilitation  of  neighborhoods , and  considera- 
tion of  public  controls  and  contributions  to 
such  operations  by  private  enterprise. 
Enlargement  of  the  scope  and  changes  in  meas- 
ures for  regulatory  control  including  such 
means  as  the  zoning  ordinance,  the  building 
code,  the  health  and  sanitary  codes,  the  pro- 
cedures in  building  demolition,  in  eminent 
domain  and  excess  condemnation,  set-back  and 
building  line  regulations. 
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7.  Enlargement  of  the  administrative  scope  of  a  city  real  es- 
tate department  to  deal  with  all  tax-foreclosed  properties, 
with  authority  tc  withhold  from  sale,  to  sell  or  to 
lease.    This  agency  should  manage  city-owned  real  estate, 
appraise  and  purchase  all  land  for  public  improvement 
projects,  and  supervise  the  financial  incorporation  of 
private  redevelopment  corporations.   Such  an  agency 
should  have  the  power  to  purchase  land  and  exercise  the 
power  of  eminent  domain  for  assembling  land  for  the  pur- 
pose of  replanning  and  rebuilding  areas.    It  should 

have  the  authority  to  assist  private  redevelopment  cor- 
porations through  its  exercise  of  the  power  to  exchange 
and  to  assemble  properties. 

8,  Acknowledgment  of  the  broad  regional  considerations 
which  are  affecting  the  social  and  economic  character 
of  the  city.   This  should  be  related  to  an  appraisal 
of  the  effects  and  influences  on  future  requirements 
of  changes  in  population  growth,  distribution  and  age 
composition. 

FACTORS  TO  BE  INCLUDED  IN  A  REHABILITATION  PROJECT 

From  a  consideration  of  the  preceding  problems,  the  key 
points  which  must  be  taken  up  in  dealing  with  an  effective  re- 
habilitation procedure  are  the  following: 
1.   Master  city  plan  for  rehabilitation, including: 

a.  Density  of  population  distribution. 

b.  Areas  and  developments  which  should  be  conserved. 

c.  Areas  where  residential  or  other  development 
should  be  discouraged. 
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d.  Areas  viiiich  should  be  replanned  either  for  resi- 
dential or  for  other  purposes. 

e.  Delimitation  of  the  field  of  public  housing  and 
private  enterprise  operations. 

2.  Designation  of  the  problem  areas:  physical  relation  of 
a  project  to  the  city  as  a  whole. 

3.  Establishment  of  neighborhood  patterns. 

4.  Progressive  scheme  for  location  and  timing  of  rehabili- 
tation and  redevelopment  projects,  including: 

a.  Replanning,  demolition  and  redevelopment. 

b.  Reconditioning  and  remodeling. 

c.  Combinations  of  the  foregoing. 

5.  Site  planning  and  site  development  plans  for  neighborhood 
remodeling  or  replanning  as  indicated  by  the  preceding 
steps  in  the  series. 

6.  Establishment  of  procedure  for  execution  of  a  rehabilita- 
tion project,  including  the  treatment  of  such  problems  as: 

a.  Sound  financing. 

b.  Acquisition  of  property  at  fair  value. 

c.  Large-scale  land  assembly. 

d.  Demolition  and  reconstruction. 

e.  Methods  of  taxation:  application  of  an  ad  valorem 
tax  system:  tax  on  the  annual  gross  income  of  the 
improvements. 

f.  Incorporation  of  redevelopment  company;  coopera- 
tion of  property  owners,  legislation  affecting  in- 
vestment of  funds  and  enlargement  of  techniques  in 
extra-use  of  eminent  domain,  zoning,  building, 
housing  and  sanitation  codes. 

7.  Problem  of  temporary  or  permanent  displacement  of  former 
occupants  of  an  area  during  the  period  of  "rehabilitation 
operations".   Care  that  such  action  will  not  cause  a  dis- 
persal that  gives  rise  to  infiltration  with  consequent 
problems  involving  social  and  economic  considerations  in 
other  areas. 
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8.    Establishment  of  municipal  policy,  city  cooperation 

and  promotion  backed  by  a  well-informed  public  opinion. 

ATTITUDES  TOWARD  PROCEDURE  IN  A  REHABILITATION  PROGRAM 

There  are  two  profoundly  different  ways  to  approach  re- 
habilitation of  the  blighted  areas  of  the  city.    One  way  is 
boldly  to  conceive  the  future  pattern  of  a  redeveloped  city 
and  to  create  subsidiary  neighborhood  plans,  related  but  un- 
confused  by  the  limitations  of  too  careful  adherence  to  pres- 
ent considerations.    This  gives  a  criterion,  a  framework. 
With  this  perspective,  account  can  be  taken  of  overlaid  in- 
fluences; then  an  evaluation  and  modification  can  be  made  to 
fit  in  with  the  practical  considerations. 

The  second  way  is  not  to  see  any  bold  concept,  but  to  as- 
sume everything  as  it  is,  proceed  block-by-block,  and  try  to 
make  an  expediency  work  by  expensive  schemes  which  end  up  with 
something  essentially  obsolete,  frozen  with  the  present  dis- 
harmonies and  loaded  down  with  new  capital  cost. 

A  constructive  approach  lies  between  these  extremes  and 
much  nearer  to  the  first. 

Finally,  it  may  be  stated  that  underlying  all  the  symptoms 
of  blight  and  decentralization  there  Is  one  basic  cause.    It 
is  the  absence,  hitherto,  of  that  kind  of  public  policy  which 
would  prevent  any  part  of  the  city  from  being  so  badly  planned, 
so  densely  occupied,  so  deficient  in  open  space  or  so  neglected 
that  people  will  either  leave  the  city  or  discontentedly  remain 
to  endure  inferior  living  conditions. 

Strong  planning,  zoning  and  building  regulations,  with 
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proper  tax  policies,  will  go  a  long  way  toward  solving  the 
problem  of  financing  rehabilitation  projects. 

In  devising  means  by  which  private  capital  will  be  in- 
duced to  invest  In  the  rebuilding  of  the  city,  the  crux  of 
the  problem  has  been  the  absence  of  a  constructive  municipal 
policy  which  would  assure  stability  to  conservative  invest- 
ment sufficient  to  offset  the  public  control  which  it  may  be 
necessary  to  exercise  in  the  interest  of  all  citizens. 

Constructive  policy  will  be  neither  simple  nor  easy. 
But  an  attempt  to  progress  along  all  lines  must  be  made  and 
an  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  problem  must  be  at- 
tained by  the  various  interests  involved. 

REHABILITATION  AND  THE  POST-EMERGENCY  PERIOD 

The  present  urgent  problem  of  adequate  national  defense 
has  made  people  aware  of  the  bitter  penalty  of  planlessness 
through  its  military  equivalent  -  unpreparedness.   It  is  of 
vital  importance  that  this  nation  defend  itself  against 
threatening  external  forces,  but  it  Is  also  necessary  that  It 
protect  itself  from  Internal  decay.  There  is  grov/ing  realiza- 
tion of  this  fundamental  post-war  need. 

During  the  time  mass  production,  transportation,  communi- 
cation, education  and  a  host  of  other  activities  made  their 
greatest  strides  in  this  country,  huge  parts  of  cities  and 
towns  have  worn  out.   A  state  of  chronic  blight  has  overtaken 
the  environment.   Without  a  remedial  program,  the  post-war 
nation  may  soon  see  the  ravages  of  obsolescence  grow  to  catas- 
trophic proportion.   By  1945,  the  6  million  dwelling  units 
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which  the  Real  Property  Inventories  throughout  the  nation 
showed  in  need  of  repairs  in  1935  will  probably  be  unfit  for 
use,  and  the  18  million  which  then  needed  minor  repairs  will 
probably  be  ready  for  major  reconstruction,  if  not  demoli- 
tion.  By  then  dilapidation  and  discontent  due  to  increasing 
obsolescence  of  the  physical  plant,  if  permitted  to  deteri- 
orate at  the  present  rate,  will  have  gone  on  to  an  extent 
that  will  preclude  any  but  the  most  drastic  treatment. 

At  the  present  moment  rehabilitation  of  blighted  areas 
may  seem  remote  of  accomplishment.   But,  in  preparing  plans  for 
neighborhood  rehabilitation,  the  city  has  at  hand  a  practical 
means  to  draw  upon  for  putting  into  effect  the  adjustments  which 
will  be  necessary  at  the  close  of  the  present  emergency. 

The  Immediate  need  for  a  post-war  pattern  of  construc- 
tion and  reconstruction  is  urgent  because  of  the  war.   The 
already  serious  problems  of  blight  and  obsolescence  will  be 
compounded  by  the  cessation  of  defense  activities.   The 
post-war  problems  will  constitute  a  prime  opportunity  to 
convert  expanded  industry  to  the  task  of  rebuilding  and  re- 
developing the  United  States. 
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ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  STUDIES 
The  Advisory  Committee. 

Mayor  Tobin,  at  the  request  of  the  City  Planning  Board,  ap- 
pointed an  Advisory  Committee  on  Community  Rehabilitation  which 
held  Its  first  meeting  October  29,  1940,  with  Mr.  Frederic  H.  Fay 
as  Chairman  and  Mr.  William  Emerson  as  Vice-chairman.   Delegates 
represent  the  Central  Labor  Union,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Clearing  House  Association,  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  the 
Engineering  Societies  of  New  England,  the  Housing  Association  of 
Metropolitan  Boston,  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  two  Life  In- 
surance Companies,  the  New  England  Council,  the  two  Real  Estate 
Exchanges,  the  Savings  Banks  Association,  the  Society  of  Archi- 
tects, the  Society  of  Landscape  Architects  and  the  United  Im- 
provement Association. 

Dean  Hudnut  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Design  at  Harvard 
and  Dean  MacCornack  of  the  School  of  Architecture  at  Technology 
agreed  to  serve  as  Special  Advisors.    A  Program  Committee  was 
appointed  with  Mr.  H.  V.  Hubbard  as  Chairman.   Charles  G.  Loring 
was  retained  as  Consulting  Architect  and  the  offices  and  files  of 
the  City  Planning  Board  were  made  available  and  the  staff  carried 
out  the  technical  studies. 

Cooperating  Agencies. 

1.  Under  the  direction  of  His  Honor  the  Mayor,  all  city  de- 
partments were  authorized  to  assist  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Re- 
habilitation.   This  cooperation  has  been  cordially  extended. 
Commissioner  Mooney  of  the  Building  Department  and  Commissioner 
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Gately  of  the  Health  Department  have  had  investigated  many 
defective  buildings  in  the  South  End  at  the  request  of  the 
Committee.    The  Assessors'  and  the  Collector's  offices 
have  permitted  free  access  to  their  records  on  assessed  val- 
ues and  on  unpaid  taxes.    The  Public  Works  Department  has 
checked  on  cost  estimates  and  the  Street  Laying-Out  Depart- 
ment has  brought  out  their  old  maps  to  verify  dates  of  fill 
and  construction.    The  George  Robert  White  Fund  is  in- 
vestigating the  possibility  of  a  city-wide  program  of  small 
play  spaces. 

2.  The  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation  has  given  full 
data  on  the  mortgaaes  and  foreclosures  in  the  Sound  End  and 
has  advised  on  the  legal  set-up  whereby  the  Home  Owners' 
Loan  Corporation  might  take  part  in  any  remodelling  or  re- 
building. 

3.  The  Social  Agencies,  especially  the  South  End 
House  and  its  affiliates,  under  Mr.  Turley,  and  the  Morgan 
Memorial,  under  Mr.  Morse,  have  given  assistance  from  their 
intimate  knowledge  of  local  conditions. 

4.  The  organizations  represented  by  Members  on  the 
Committee  have  given  technical  aid  of  the  greatest  value  in 
their  special  fields. 

5.  The  newspapers  throughout  the  city  have  cooperated 
wholeheartedly  in  presenting  the  problem  of  rehabilitation 
to  the  public. 

Legislation. 

In  determining  how  to  carry  out  a  rehabilitation  pro- 
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gram,  the  legal  framework  demands  early  consideration. 

Land  Acquisition*  The  practical  difficulty  of  acquir- 
ing large  tracts  of  land  at  a  reasonable  price  has  blocked 
most  private  efforts  at  rehabilitation  thus  far.  Blighted 
areas  are  invariably  held  in  small  parcels  by  many  owners, 
making  the  problem  of  land  assembly  a  major  item  and  indi- 
cating one  of  the  two  following  forms  of  organization:  the 
Real  Estate  Trust  or  the  Limited  Dividend  Corporation,  now 
often  referred  to  as  a  Redevelopment  Corporation. 

Under  the  existing  law  (Chapter  364  of  the  Acts  of  1933), 
Limited  Dividend  Corporations  are  discouraged  from  organizing 
by  the  rigid  controls  exercised  by  the  State  Board  of  Housing. 
Such  a  corporation,  when  organized,  would  labor  under  the  dis- 
advantage of  legal  machinery  which  is  complex  and  inelastic. 
For  example,  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  eminent  domain  in 
each  case  is  dependent  upon  the  approval  of  the  State  Board  of 
Housing  which,  in  turn,  must  be  authorized  by  the  Governor  and 
Council.    This  power  has  not  yet  been  exercised  in  any  proj- 
ect under  the  terms  of  this  act.   Lack  of  tax  relief  has  been 
another  deterrent  to  the  formation  of  such  organizations. 

In  the  1941  session  of  the  State  Legislature,  a  measure 
was  introduced  by  the  State  Board  of  Housing  for  liberalizing 
the  present  law.   This  would  directly  authorize  the  State 
Eoard  of  Housing  to  grant  power  of  eminent  domain,  by-passing 
the  Governor  and  Council.   At  the  hearing  on  this  bill,  the 
Massachusetts  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards  offered  a  com- 
plete substitute  bill.   This  would  automatically  grant  power 
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of  eminent  domain  to  Corporations  upon  their  securing  by  op- 
tion 51%   of  the  tract  both  by  area  and  by  assessed  valuation. 
Neither  of  these  provisions  was  enacted. 

Tax  Exemption.   Each  of  the  above  proposals  offers  the 
added  inducement  of  partial  tax  exemption.   Instead  of  the 
usual  taxes,  the  Corporation  would  pay  to  the  city  a  charge 
of  $10  per  thousand  on  its  real  estate  and  personal  property. 
It  would  also  pay  the  Commonwealth  a  yearly  excise  tax  of  5% 
of  its  gross  annual  income;  this  tax  would  be  reimbursed  to 
the  municipality.   Objections  are  raised  that  such  an  exemp- 
tion would  be  unfair,  but  proponents  claim  that  returns  to 
the  city  would  still  be  far  greater  than  those  derived  from 
the  area  in  its  blighted  condition.   There  are  examples 
which  support  the  latter  contention. 

Controls.   These  Inducements  would  be  granted  in  re- 
turn for  planning  and  financial  controls  exercised  In  the 
public's  interest.   Both  proposals  provide  for  limitation 
of  dividends.    They  differ  on  the  seat  of  planning  control 
(which  should  logically  vest  in  a  local  agency),  but  agree 
that  the  State  Board  of  Housing  should  supervise  the  finan- 
cial set-up. 

The  Legislature,  feeling  that  more  study  was  needed  to 
determine  the  fairest  inducements  and  the  most  suitable  con- 
trols, passed  a  resolve  (H. 2669). for  appointment  of  a  Special 
Recess  Commission  to  study  and  report  a  bill  in  December  1942. 

In  the  country  at  large  this  type  of  legislation  Is  con- 
spicuously new,  and  has  not  yet  received  a  practical  test.   It 
was  first  enacted  in  New  York  State  as  the  "Urban  Redevelop- 
ment Corporation  Law"  in  May  1941.    Since  then  two  similar 
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bills  have  been  enacted  in  the  states  of  Illinois  and  Michigan. 
In  addition  such  legislation  has  been  introduced  for  enactment 
by  the  legislatures  of  the  states  of  Utah  and  California. 
Under  the  New  York  law  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  planning 
and  financial  controls  are  both  vested  in  local  agencies. 
Another  provision  worthy  of  attention  exempts  a  Corporation 
from  ordinary  taxes  for  10  years,  during  which  period  taxes 
are  paid  only  on  the  value  of  the  site  before  its  rehabilita- 
tion.  Increments  of  value  are  thus  exempted,  and  very  log- 
ically.   If  these  laws  prove  successful,  the  eventual  passage 
of  such  a  measure  in  Massachusetts  appears  to  be  only  a  matter 
of  time. 

Condemnation  of  Buildings .    Two  other  bills  recently 
enacted  as  Chapters  445  and  446  of  the  Acts  of  1941  should  be 
of  aid  in  expediting  the  clearance  phase  of  redevelopment. 
Under  the  old  law,  the  Building  Commissioner  could  condemn  and 
remove  a  building  which  was  structurally  unsafe  and  the  City 
had  a  claim  against  the  owner  for  the  expense  incurred  thereby, 
On  the  other  hand,  although  the  Health  Commissioner  had  the 
same  power  to  remove  a  building  which  was  a  health  menace,  the 
City  bore  the  expense  of  this  removal  and  furthermore  paid 
damages  to  the  owner  for  destruction  of  the  building.   The 
new  laws  encourage  the  removal  of  the  health  menaces  by  making 
the  ov/ner  bear  the  expense  of  removal  and  by  striking  out  the 
provision  for  payment  of  damages  by  the  City.    They  also 
strengthen  the  old  procedure  for  recovering  claims  against  the 
ov/ners.    These  claims  will  henceforth  constitute  liens  on  the 
real  estate,  payable  along  with  taxes  and  subject  to  the  same 

provisions  of  law  as  relate  to  tax-foreclosures. 
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Housing  by  Life  Insurance  Companies*   A  bill  authoriz- 
ing life  insurance  companies  to  purchase  and  improve  real  es- 
tate for  low-rental  housing  is  still  before  the  Legislature. 
If  passed,  it  would  allow  companies  to  invest  up  to  10^  of 
their  invested  assets  (as  shown  in  the  last  annual  statement) 
in  low-rental  housing  projects,  with  an  average  net  rental 
value  not  exceeding  $16  per  room  per  month. 

Building  Set-back  Lines.   One  of  the  major  sources  of 
blight  in  the  densely  settled  residential  districts  has  been 
the  congestion  of  narrow  streets.   The  costliness  of  acquir- 
ing street  reservations  for  future  widenings  has  been  one  of 
the  main  factors  preventing  alleviation  of  such  conditions. 

Under  the  zoning  law  building  set-back  lines  are  a  legal 
exercise  of  the  police  power  -  a  city-wide  regulation  of  in- 
dividuals' activities  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  community, 
No  compensation  to  the  owner  is  required  for  this  type  of  re- 
striction. 

Where  set-back  lines  are  established  to  reserve  strips 
for  future  street-widenings,  eminent  domain  must  be  used,  and 
the  owner  must  be  compensated  for  what  is  regarded  as  the  tak- 
ing of  his  right  to  build.   This  is  an  expensive  procedure, 
because  the  city  must  pay  twice,  once  for  the  easement  and 
later  for  the  property  itself.   New  legislation  is  therefore 
badly  needed  to  cheapen  and  expedite  street  widenings  through 
the  application  of  set-back  lines. 

Zoning.   The  original  zoning  law  under  which  Boston  now 
operates  was  enacted  by  the  State  Legislature  in  1924.   At 
that  time  zoning  was  new.   More  recently  the  scope  of  its 
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use  has  been  greatly  expanded  In  cities  and  towns  through- 
out the  country. 

In  the  1941  session  of  the  State  Legislature,  Boston' s 
zoning  law  was  brought  up  to  date  by  several  important  amend- 
ments (Chapter  373  of  the  Acts  of  1941).   These  will  become 
effective  upon  the  City's  adoption  of  the  building  code  enacted 
in  1938,  to  which  they  are  designed  to  conform.   The  following 
provisions  are  of  particular  significance: 

(a)  A  new  use  district  called  a  "multiple-residence  dis- 
trict" ,  an  area  of  not  less  than  10  acres  located  within  single 
or  two-family  residence  districts.   This  will  permit  rental 
housing  of  the  row-house  type  under  suitable  restrictions  as 
to:  lot  size  (not  less  than  10  acres);  set-backs  (20  feet)  and 
coverage  (not  more  than  25  per  cent) . 

(b)  Total  exclusion  from  unrestricted  districts  of  all 
buildings  erected  for  dwelling  purposes.   Exclusion  from  in- 
dustrial districts  of  all  dwellings  except  one  and  two- 
family  houses,  which  may  be  located  within  150  feet  of  a  resi- 
dential district,  but  not  otherwise. 

(c)  Elimination  of  all  non-conforming  uses  by  April  1, 
1961.   It  is  also  provided  that  non-conforming  uses  which 
have  been  abandoned  for  one  year  shall  not  be  reinstated  ex- 
cept after  public  hearing  by  the  Building  Commissioner. 

(d)  Strengthening  of  side  and  rear-yard  requirements. 
Under  the  law,  the  Board  of  Zoning  Adjustment  is  author- 
ized to  change  the  boundaries  of  zoning  districts  to  meet  al- 
tered needs,  to  avoid  undue  concentration  of  population,  to 
provide  adequate  light  and  air  and  to  encourage  the  most  ap- 
propriate use  of  land. 
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GENERAL  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  CITY 

Background. 

The  City  Planning  Board  has  collected  in  its  previous  re- 
searches a  library  of  facts  concerning  Boston.   The  Rehabilita- 
tion Study  is  analyzing  and  putting  in  use  these  data  which  in- 
clude the  following  maps  and  reports  prepared  by  the  Board: 

Zoning  for  Boston,  a  Survey,  1924 

Report  on  a  Thoroughfare  Plan,  1930 

Civil  Works  Administration  Report,  1934;  areas  needing  re- 
housing 

Basic  Data  Maps,  1934;  separate  sets  showing  Tax-exempt 
Property,  ■Lndustrial  Uses,  Families  per  j£cre,  As- 
sessed Valuations,  Vacant  Land,  Class  of  Construction 
and  Density  of  Buildings 

Real  Property  Inventory,  1934;  giving  detailed  informa- 
tion on  all  dwelling  units  Including  physical  condi- 
tions, equipment,  age,  rents,  rooms  per  family,  etc. 

Survey  of  Business  and  Industrial  Buildings,  1935 

Income  and  Cost  Survey,  1935;  listing  the  City  ex- 
penditures in  and  receipts  from  each  of  the  127 
Census  Tracts 

Land  Use  i-feps,  1936;  at  200'  scale 

Population  Spot  Maps,  at  500'  scale,  1915;  1920; 
1925;  1930  and  1935 

The  People  of  Boston,  1939;  a  block  by  block  analy- 
sis of  the  1935  census  by  ages,  sex  and  family 
composition  with  city -wide  trends  in  ages,  races 
and  size  of  families.   A  static  and  dynamic  popula- 
tion report 

Maps  locating  all  Tax- foreclosed  Properties  acquired 
by  the  City 

Mayor's  Conference  on  Traffic,  1940;  Reports  of  Proj- 
ects and  Off-Street  Parking  Committees 

In  addition  to  the  specific  material  enumerated  above, 
the  library  of  the  City  Planning  Board  has  collected  all  avail- 
able information  on  Rehabilitation. 
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Sites  Needing  Rehabilitation. 

The  entire  City  was  carefully  considered  by  the  Program 
Committee  and  the  City  Planning  Board  working  together.  Twenty 
distressed  sites  were  selected  representing  all  phases  of  the 
problem  and  all  the  major  divisions  of  the  City. 

These  sites  varied  in  size;  some  were  typical  of  an  en- 
tire Ward,  others  were  groups  of  blocks  within  close  barriers. 
Some  locations  were  included  for  study  because  they  adjoined 
Housing  Projects  where  it  might  be  possible  to  extend  the  bene- 
fits already  established,  others  because  slum  clearance  and 
modern  tenements  were  obviously  needed. 

The  list  developed  into  the  following  classifications: 

Pour  sites  requiring  radical  rebuilding, 

Ten  obviously  distressed  and  requiring  re- 
modeling, 

Four  of  better  quality  but  definitely  on 
the  decline, 

One  newer  settlement  off  to  a  wrong  start 
and  requiring  replanning, 

One  down-town,  business  site,  obsolescent 
and  semi-deserted. 

A  spot  map  was  prepared  at  1600'  scale  showing  the  loca- 
tion of  the  twenty  sites,  of  the  nine  Housing  Projects  and  of 
the  proposed  new  thoroughfares  which  would  affect  future  hous- 
ing.  This  is  reproduced  in  the  text. 

A  map  of  each  of  the  twenty  neighborhoods  made  from  the 
Land  Use  Maps  showed  boundaries,  vacant  lots  and  tax-fore- 
closures; and  a  one-page  data  sheet  listed  the  wards,  the 
areas  (gross,  net,  streets  and  tax-exempt),  the  assessed  val- 
ues, the  population,  type  of  construction  and  rental  range. 

The  five  most  significant  sites  were  inspected  by  the 
Program  Committee  and  the  staff;  then  further  data  were  col- 
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lected  on  employment,  recreation  facilities,  trends  in  popula- 
tion and  assessed  values. 

Priorities  Established. 

After  careful  consideration  of  the  symptons  of  social  and 
economic  distress,  the  relative  probabilities  of  local  and  city- 
wide  benefits  and  the  s  trength  of  local  improvement  organiza- 
tions, the  Committee  gave  priority  to  a  site  in  South  Boston. 
A  group  of  disintegrated  blocks,  referred  to  as  the  "Silver  and 
Gold  Streets"  area,  was  selected  for  study.   Since  1933  this 
site  had  been  recommended  for  new  housing.   The  South  End  was 
given  second  place,  then  East  Boston  and  the  West  End.   De- 
tailed studies  had  hardly  started  when  the  site  in  South  Boston 
was  taken  over  by  the  Boston  Housing  Authority  for  governmental 
development.    This  action  made  unnecessary  any  further  con- 
sideration of  the  area  by  the  Rehabilitation  Committee.   The 
Committee  then  voted  for  the  South  End  as  a  whole  for  its  ini- 
tial effort  and  a  smaller  area  in  East  Boston,  near  Maverick 
Square  and  the  New  Housing  Project, was  given  second  place.   In- 
cluded herein  is  a  condensation  of  the  data  which,  have  been  col- 
lected together  with  reproductions  of  some  of  the  maps  prepared. 
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THE  SOUTH  END.  A  CASE  HISTORY 

EXISTING  CONDITIONS 

Boundaries:   For  the  purpose  of  this  study  the  South  End 
is  bounded  by  the  South  Bay  on  the  East,  by  Massachusetts  Avenue 
on  the  South-West  and  by  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford 
Railroad  tracks  on  the  North-West  and  North.   Although  the  tri- 
angular area  bounded  by  Stuart  Street,  Broadway  and  the  Railroad 
is  deemed  part  of  the  South  End  District,  it  is  not  considered  as 
part  of  this  study  because  it  is  largely  influenced  by  the  Down- 
town District. 

History:   The  South  End  lies  within  the  limits  of  the  orig- 
inal town  of  Boston.    In  1795  the  center  of  the  present  South 
End  was  the  narrow  Neck  across  which  Orange  Street  (now  Washing- 
ton Street)  gave  the  only  access  not  over  water.    To  the  North 
and  to  the  South  the  dry  land  widened  out  rapidly.   By  1828 
filling  in  to  the  East  carried  the  shore  line  to  what  is  now 
Harrison  Avenue  and  by  1843  the  flats  had  been  covered  in  to 
the  present  shore  of  the  South  Bay.   The  reclamation  to  the 
West  started  a  little  before  that  time  and  was  completed  by 
1870.    The  predominant  use  of  the  South  End  had  always  been 
residential.   Of  the  10  existing  public  school  buildings  half 
were  built  before  1870. 

Advantages:   The  population  focus  of  the  South  End  lies 
within  a  mile  of  the  main  business,  industrial  and  insurance 
centers  In  Boston  with  many  electric  and  bus  lines  giving 
easy  access  to  employment.    The  main  shopping  and  entertain- 
ment centers  are  equally  available. 

Area:   The  area  is  made  up  of  all  or  parts  of  12  Census 
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Tracts,  with  191  Assessors  Blocks,  containing  434.2  acres. 
Streets  are  included  in  this  figure  but  not  the  water  of  the 
South  Bay.    It  is  1.44$  of  the  City's  area  excluding  open 
water. 

Population:   In  1915  the  population  was  55,650  or  7.5$ 
of  the  City.    In  1935  it  was  46,452  or  5.7$  of  the  City. 
The  1940  Federal  Census  figures  are  published  for  the  total 
population  by  tracts  but  are  not  yet  available  broken  down  by 
ages  or  by  blocks. 

Racial  Croups;   According  to  the  1930  Census  about  11$ 
of  the  population  in  the  South  End  was  colored,  mainly  settled 
along  the  New  Haven  Railroad  in  Tracts  J-2  and  L-2.   Over  one- 
third  of  the  population  were  foreign  born  whites  of  whom  4,911 
were  Canadians  chiefly  located  in  Tracts  1-3,  J-l,  L-l  and  L-3; 
3,727  were  Irish  distributed  in  about  the  same  area;  1,628  were 
Italians  mostly  in  Tracts  1-1,  1-2  and  1-3 j  1,229  were  Greeks 
centered  in  Tracts  1-2  and  1-3;  and  1,131  were  Armenians  and 
Syrians  grouped  in  Tracts  1-3,  1-4  and  L-5. 

Assessed  Values:   The  assessed  value  of  the  land  and 

buildings  of  128  blocks  of  the  total  of  191  blocks  was 

$44,232,600  in  1925  and  $29,277,100  In  1940.    The  assessed 

value  for  the  City  was  $1,685,597,700  in  1925  and 

$1,362,131,500  In  1940. 

South  End,    drop      33.8$ 
City,    drop  19. 
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It  should  be  noted  that  an  abnormal  peak  in  assessed  val- 
ues was  attained  in  1928  making  the  trend  in  recent  years  much 
more  pronounced  than  is  indicated  above. 
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Tax-f oreclosures :   108  parcels  of  property  had  been 
taken  over  by  the  City  for  taxes  by  June  1941.   On  most  of 
these  properties  the  buildings  have  been  torn  down. 

Cost  to  City:   The  Income-Cost  Survey  of  1935  showed, 
for  each  of  the  127  Census  Tracts  into  waich  Boston  is  di- 
vided, all  the  receipts  from  taxes,  licenses,  etc.,  col- 
lected by  the  City,  and  all  the  expenditures  of  the  various 
departments.   The  11  tracts  composing  the  bulk  of  the  South 
End  are  1-1-2-3-4,  J-2  and  L-l-2-3-4-5-6,  with  a  gross  area 
of  457.4  acres.    The  net  annual  loss  to  the  City  of  those 
tracts  was  #2,011,751.   In  effect  the  people  are  subsidized 
but  if  conditions  were  more  desirable  the  valuations  and  so 
the  income  to  the  City  would  be  greater  and  the  subsidy  re- 
duced. 

Age  and  Condition  of  Buildings;   In  1934  over  60$  of  the 
4,154  dwellings  were  60  years1  old  while  10.7$  were  over  80 
years.   26.8$  were  in  need  of  structural  repairs  and  4.5$ 
were  termed  unfit  for  habitation. 

Rents:   The  Real  Property  Inventory  gave  the  monthly 
rental  range  of  7,960  dwelling  units  in  1934  as  follows: 
263  from  $5.00  to  $9.99;  1558  from  $10.00  to  $14.99;  2352 
from  $15.00  to  $19.99;  1616  from  $20.00  to  $24.99;  912  from 
$25.00  to  $29.99;  743  from  $30.00  to  $39.99;  325  from  $40.00 
to  $49.99;  and  191  over  $50.00.   The  weighted  average  rental 
was  $22.26.   The  average  dwelling  unit  contained  4.31  rooms 
giving  a  rent  per  room  of  $5.16. 

Zoning:   In  1924  Boston  was  zoned  for  various  types  of 
residential,  business  and  industrial  uses  similar  to  the  zon- 
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ing  in  many  other  cities  throughout  the  United  States.   At 
that  time  it  was  generally  believed  that  urban  growth  would 
continue  indefinitely  and  that  central  business  districts 
would  expand  into  near-by  residential  sections.    The  Zoning 
Map  of  the  South  End  shows  the  predominating  classification 
to  be  for  industry  and  for  local  and  general  business. 

The  hoped  for  expansion  did  not  materialize.   Many 
acres  held  for  business  at  high  prices  were  not  needed  for 
stores  and  offices;  and  yet,  because  of  the  zoning,  they  were 
less  desirable  for  dwellings.   This  is  a  situation  which  is 
universally  recognized  as  unsound  and  the  City  Planning  Board 
is  now  preparing  a  program  for  re-zoning. 

The  following  figures  show  the  difference  between  Zoning 
and  Land  Use.   180.79  acres  are  now  occupied  by  dwellings  and 
tax-exempt  property,  but  by  the  Zoning  Map  only  73.17  acres 
are  protected  by  residential  restrictions.   26.89  acres  are 
now  occupied  by  general  business  but  existing  zoning  would  al- 
low the  development  for  business  of  114.17  acres. 

Health:   The  report  on  tuberculosis  from  the  Boston 

Council  of  Social  Agencies  shows  that  the  South  End  for  the 

five  years  1936-1940  had  the  highest  number  of  new  cases  and 

of  deaths  per  100,000  of  population  of  any  of  the  fourteen 

"Health  and  Welfare  Areas"  into  which  the  City  is  divided. 

New  cases:  rate  in  the  South  End  292.7 
rate  in  Boston       117.0 

Deaths:  rate  in  the  South  End    117.8 
rate  in  Boston  47.9 

For  the  same  five  years  the  South  End  ranked  high  among  the 

fourteen  areas  in  infant  mortality  per  1,000  births. 

Rate  in  the  South  End     55.3 
Rate  in  Boston  45.1 
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We If are  Paymen t s ;   In  1934  the  various  Welfare  and  As- 
sistance payments  made  by  the  City  in  the  South  End  totalled 
nearly  $1,500,000  and  averaged  $34.35  per  capita.   For  the 
entire  City  they  averaged  $15.61. 

Recreation:   In  the  South  End  there  are  4,472  children, 
ages  6  to  15  years  inclusive.   There  are  6.53  acres  of  parks 
and  5.28  acres  of  children's  play  spaces  including  available 
school  yards.   The  parks  are  not  intended  for  active  recrea- 
tional use  by  children. 

The  National  Recreation  Association  recommends  a  "play- 
ground" of  3.5  acres  for  a  neighborhood  having  about  600 
children  in  this  age  group.   Seven  such  playgrounds  are 
needed  but  none  of  this  size  is  now  available  within  the  South 
End  area.   For  the  South  End  population  of  50,000  the  nearest 
playground  is  the  Boston  Common  except  for  the  L.  J.  Rotch 
Playground  which  has  only  2.8  acres.   For  adolescents  and 
adults  a  "playfield"  of  25  acres  is  desirable  for  each  20,000 
of  total  population. 

(For  a  more  complete  analysis  and  for  the  definitions  of 
"playgrounds"  and  "playfield"  see  Appendix  I.) 

Maps  of  South  End:   Many  of  the  existing  characteristics 
of  the  South  End  are  vividly  shown  on  a  series  of  maps  prepared 
for  the  study.   The  following,  in  addition  to  the  City  Map  al- 
ready described,  are  reproduced  herein  as  Appendix  II: 

1.   Land  Uses:  This  shows  in  color  vacant  land,  one- 
and  two -family  houses,  mult i -family 
buildings,  rooming  houses  and  hotels, 
parks  and  public  buildings,  semi- 
public  institutions,  business,  in- 
dustry and  railroad  property. 
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2.  Zoning:  Instituted  in  1924  showing  allotments  to 

residence,  local  business,  general 
business  ynd  industry.    Comparing  this 
with  the  Land  Use  Map  the  need  and  the 
location  of  re-zoning  is  clarified. 

3.  Child  Population  and  Recreation:  This  spot  map 

shows  by  blocks  the  density  of  child 
population  between  the  ages  of  6  and 
15  inclusive  according  to  the  1935 
State  Census.    (The  1940  Federal 
Census  releases  do  not  yet  give  the 
break  down  of  ages  by  tracts.)    The 
map  also  locates  the  few  small  parks 
and  play  spaces,  the  largest  of  which 
is  located  in  the  industrial  section 
on  the  South  Bay.   This  map,  compared 
with  that  showing  the  tax-foreclosed 
property,  indicates  the  need  of  addi- 
tional recreation  spaces  and  where 
some  may  be  most  economically  located. 

4.  Tax-exempt  and  Tax-foreclosed  Properties:  The  ex- 

tent of  land  on  which  the  City  receives 
no  income  is  marked  on  the  original  in 
green  and  red.  On  the  reproduction  the 
lighter  shades  represent  public  land  and 
buildings  and  semi-public  religious, 
educational  or  philanthropic  institu- 
tions, all  comparatively  fixed  as  to 
location.   The  darker  and,  in  general, 
smaller  spots  represent  the  lots  taken 
by  the  City  by  court  action  for  non- 
payment of  back  taxes,  these  are  as  of 
August  first.   More  are  being  acquired 
and  a  few  are  sold  to  private  owners  or 
transferred  to  departmental  use.   These 
tax-foreclosed  lots  are  indicative  of 
blight,  but  they  are  also  of  great  pos- 
sible use,  through  city  cooperation,  in 
sites  where  demolition  or  remodeling 
are  to  be  undertaken. 

5.  Transit  and  Traffic:  The  width  of  the  shaded  bands 

along  the  main  streets  shows  the  magni- 
tude of  the  traffic  and  how  it  cuts  up 
the  south  End.   On  the  other  hand  the 
map  makes  clear  the  existing  transit 
lines,  both  surface  and  elevated. 

6«  Areas  for  Rehabilitation:  The  component  neighbor- 
hoods, set  off  by  existing  thorough- 
fares, determined  by  their  physical 
character  and  the  predominance  of  com- 
mon problems,  are  designated  for  con- 
sideration as  areas  for  rehabilitation 
study. 
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A  STATEMENT  OF  THE  SOUTH  END  CASE 

The  maps,  trends,  and  existing  conditions  In  the  South  End 
again  show  that  this  district  is  an  area  strategically  located 
for  residential  occupancy,  particularly  as  it  Is  related  to  the 
downtown  business  section.    In  addition,  this  district  is  with- 
in walking  distance  of  the  Industrial  and  manufacturing  centers 
with  transportation  to  the  entire  City  furnished  through  the 
Northampton  and  Dover  Street  stations  of  the  Elevated  with  its 
supplementary  car  and  bus  lines.   Public  school  buildings, 
while  old,  are  adequate  and  the  district  is  well  served  with 
social  and  welfare  institutions  to  care  for  the  needs  of  the  in- 
habitants. 

The  initial  development  was  that  of  a  high  grade  residen- 
tial area.   The  houses  were  of  solid  construction  and  their 
general  condition  today  does  not  indicate  demolition  and  re- 
placement.  However  certain  blocks  were  overbuilt  leaving  in- 
adequate open  space  for  light,  air  and  recreation.   Haphazard 
and  unguided  speculative  enterprise  operated,  unrestrained,  in 
several  sections  converting  structures  and  replacing  older  build- 
ings with  others  more  intensively  used.    (In  1934,  the  Real 
Property  Inventory  showed  52%  of  all  structures  were  then  more 
than  60  years   old  while  91%  were  over  40.   19%  of  the  build- 
ings were  then  In  need  of  structural  repairs,  with  more  than 
31%  in  such  need  in  Census  Tracts  1-1,  2  and  3.) 

A  heavy  percentage  of  foreign  born  whites,  a  concentra- 
tion of  one  nationality  group,  the  Syrians,  and  a  mixture  of 
races  comprise  the  population  which  has  decreased  20%  In  the 
past  two  decades  according  to  Census  figures.  This  section 
comprises  the  largest  lodging  house  area  of  the  City.   Lodgers 
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make  up  20$  of  the  population  of  the  district,  whereas  for  the 
City  this  group  comprises  only  3%   of  the  population.    Thus, 
there  is  a  large  group  with  little  or  no  interest  in  the  com- 
munity's welfare.   In  addition,  only  16$  of  the  dwelling  units 
are  owner-occupied,  again  pointing  to  a  low  proportion  of  in- 
habitants who  have  an  economic  stake  in  the  community  and  who 
are  concerned  with  its  stability  and  well-being. 

Of  the  fourteen  health  and  welfare  districts  of  the  City, 
the  South  End  has  the  highest  rate  of  the  new  cases  of  and 
deaths  from  tuberculosis;  the  second  highest  rate  of  infant 
mortality;  and  the  fifth  highest  rate  in  juvenile  delinquency. 
The  recreational  facilities  are  limited.   The  detailed  study  of 
this  need  (Appendix  I)  shows  a  provision  of  only  one-fourteenth 
of  the  area  needed  in  order  to  meet  with  a  desirable  standard. 
The  zoning  of  the  district  does  not  conform  to  the  predominant 
use.   Only  40%   of  the  residential  use  is  zoned  for  residence, 
while  only  23%   of  the  area  zoned  for  business  is  so  used. 

In  a  general  way,  factors  contributing  to  the  blight  which 
prevails  in  the  district  stem  from  the  following:  overcrowding, 
disorder  and  litter,  lack  of  play  space,  invasions  improper  in 
a  residential  area,  certain  unsafe,  unsanitary  and  obsolete 
buildings,  smoke,  dirt  and  noise,  dangers  from  the  vehicular 
traffic  on  the  arterial  streets  which  cut  through  the  area, 
high  percentage  of  mortgage  and  tax  foreclosures,  high  assess- 
ments in  relation  to  real  value  and  disinterest  in  the  com- 
munity on  the  part  of  a  large  group  of  the  Inhabitants. 

For  study  of  the  rehabilitation  of  the  district,  component 
neighborhoods  have  been  set  out  for  detailed  study. 
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COMPONENT  NEIGHBORHOODS 

The  South  End  was  developed  for  residence.  The  earliest 
dwellings  were  two  and  a  half  story  brick  houses,  then  larger 
and  more  elaborately  finished  houses  and  finally  speculative, 
five  and  six  story  flats.   Other  uses,  however,  are  scattered 
through  the  section.   Arterial  thoroughfares  and  the  elevated 
railroad  cut  through  the  district.   Map  #6,  "Areas  for  Re- 
habilitation", is  a  graphic  analysis  of  these  neighborhoods, 
and  Map  #1,  "Land  Use",  shows  in  detail  their  functions.  For 
the  purpose  of  this  study  they  have  been  classified  as  follows: 


1.   Remodeling. 


2.   Demolition. 


In  general  these  areas  are  made 
up  of  well-built,  single-family, 
basement  and  four  story,  brick 
homes  about  60  years  old,  which 
have  been  converted  to  rooming 
houses.   Since  the  depression 
many  of  the  roomers  are  now  de- 
pendent on  Government  Aid  of  one 
sort  or  another  causing  an  ap- 
preciable drop  in  rents. 

In  these  neighborhoods  the  finan- 
cial and  structural  blight  is  ad- 
vanced but  may  still  be  cured  by 
well  organized  cooperation  of  the 
owners  with  each  other  and  with 
the  City. 

In  general  these  areas  are  made 
up  of  two  and  a  half  story  houses 
or  speculative-built  flats.   Many 
have  been  torn  down  or  have  been 
condemned  because  of  structural 
weakness  or  as  menaces  to  health. 
In  many  the  heating  and  plumbing 
is  obsolete,  tax-foreclosures  and 
mortgage-foreclosures  are  common 
and  the  original  plan  and  the 
present  living  conditions  are  bad. 

The  distress  has  passed  the  stage 
where  Individual  repairs  will  suf- 
fice.   The  entire  area  must  be 
acquired,  all  private  buildings 
razed  and  a  new  group  plan  de- 
veloped with  proper  housing  and 
play  spaces. 
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3.   Other  Types 


Certain  neighborhoods  are  clearly 
outside  the  scope  of  the  present 
rehabilitation  studies  for  the 
South  End.   Three  examples  may 
be  cited.   Along  Massachusetts 
Avenue  and  the  lower  end  of  the 
South  Bay  is  the  Boston  City 
Hospital  occupying  several 
blocks,  with  other  philanthropic 
institutions  near  by.    Both 
sides  of  Albany  Street  to  the 
North  are  lined  with  industry, 
and  for  the  present  only  resi- 
dential sections  are  being  con- 
sidered.   The  Cathedral,  the 
Housing  Project  (now  under  con- 
struction next  to  it) , the  two 
parks  and  the  school,  the  munic- 
ipal and  the  Salvation  Array  build- 
ings make  up  one  stable  group. 

Such  neighborhoods,  although  they 
are  not  now  to  be  remodeled  or 
rebuilt,  do  influence  the  plans 
for  the  South  End  as  a  whole  and 
the  adjoining  sections  in  partic- 
ular whether  for  traffic,  recrea- 
tion, coverage  or  general  charac- 
ter. 


"Chester  Park" 

One  of  the  better  residential  areas  is  the  group  of 
blocks  bounded  by  Shawmut  Avenue,  Northampton,  Tremont  and 
West  Newton  Streets  surrounding  Chester  Park,  the  planted 
island  in  the  middle  of  Massachusetts  Avenue.   In  this  dis- 
trict there  are  a  number  of  schools  and  churches.   The  pre- 
dominant stocks  are  Canadian  and  Irish  with  an  infiltration 
of  colored  in  the  extreme  southwest  corner.   Structurally 
the  buildings  are  sound  and  well  suited  for  conversion  to 
small  suites. 

The  State  Board  of  Housing  in  its  Report  for  1934  said 
"Any  comprehensive  plan  for  Boston  must  include  a  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  South  End  district Cooperation  amongst 
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the   owners  with  a  view   to  rearranging  and  modernizing  their 
houses,    grouping   together  of  back  yard   spaces   to  form  large 
garden  areas,    would  rejuvenate   such  neighborhoods   and  make 
them  more  desirable  places   in  which  to  live."       The  State 
Board  of  Housing  has   kindly  loaned   to   the   Advisory  Committee 
its  measured  drawings   and  block  plans   of  the  Chester  Park   area, 

The  monthly  rental 
range   for  dwelling 
units   in  1934  was: 
22.5$   from  $8.00  to 
$19.00;    59.2$   from 
$19.01   to   $30.00; 
and  18.3$  over 
$30.00. 

The  assessed  val- 
ues  for  land  and 
buildings   in   1925 
were  $3,715,600 
and  in  1940  were 
$2,949,400   -  a 
drop  of  20.6$. 


CHESTER   PARK  AREA 

Chester  Park  on  Massachusetts  Ave.,    showing 
lodging  houses  as   seen  from  center  of  the  park. 


"Union  Park" 

Another  of  the  areas,  one  in  which  the  present  values 
should  be  preserved  and  the  old  capital  structure  restored  as 
far  as  possible,  is  bounded  by  Shawmut  Avenue,  Upton,  Tremont 
and  Dwight  Streets,  including  Union  Park.   Some  40$  of  the 
population  is  foreign  born  white  of  whom  a  number  of  Greeks, 
Armenians  and  Syrians  are  located  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
area. 


UNION  PARK  AREA 

Alley  in  rear  of  Union  Park, 
showing  condition  of  baok-yards. 


Many  of   the 
-owners    and  the 
rooming-hou  se 
keepers  have   been 
interviewed  and 
they  voice   these 
outstanding  needs: 
first,    fewer   sa- 
loons   and  cafes; 
second,   more   play 
spaces   and   third,    less   truck  traffic   and  more  one-way  streets. 

There   is   a    strong  community   spirit  which  is   centered   in 
and  guided  by  the   South  End  House   in  Union  Park.        The   activi- 
ties  of  the  organization  include   the    administration  of  the 
Local  Joint  Planning  Committee,    boys'    camps,    vocational  guid- 
ance  and  cooperation  with   other  groups   and  settlement   houses 
throughout  the  South  End. 

The  monthly  rental  range  for  dwelling  units   in  1934  was: 
22.5$   from  $8.00   to  $19.00;   41.6$  from  $19.01   to  $30.00;   and 
35.9$  over  $30.00. 

The  assessed  values   for   land  and  buildings   in  1925  were 
$2,616,100  and  in  1940  were  $1,823,700   -  a  drop  of  30.3$. 
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"Bradford  Street" 

One   of  the  sites  needing  extensive  demolition  and  re- 
planning  includes   Bradford  Street  and  the  crowded  blocks   and 
twisted  alleys   lying  between  Dover,    Washington  and  Waltham 
Streets   and  Shawmut  Avenue.        It  is  a   mixture   of  low,   narrow 
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houses,  of  stores  with  apartments  above  and  of  factories  and 
garages.   It  has  a  public  school  at  one  end  and  a  hospital  for 
alcoholics  at  the  other.   Vacant  land  is  used  for  dumps  and 
vacant  houses  by  tramps.    It  faces  the  elevated  tracks  on  the 
East  and  the  congestion  and  saloons  of  Dover  Street  on  the  North. 
The  assessed  values  of  land  and  buildings  dropped  more  than  a 
third  from  1925  to  1940. 

It  is  only  a 
few  blocks 
from  the 
Cathedral  on 
one  side  and 
from  some  of 
the  best  homes 
on  another. 
Considering  its 
obvious  indi- 
vidual needs  as 
congested  living 
quarters  and  the 
needs  of  the 

South  End  as  a  whole,  a  radical  rebuilding  is  needed.    Prelimi- 
nary plans  and  budgets  were  prepared  and  the  owner  of  a  key  lot 
was  interviewed.   The  assessed  value  of  this  property  was 
§48,000  in  1940,  but  the  "asking  price"  was  over  three  times  this 
amount.    It  was  so  high  that  the  Bradford  Street  project  was 
tabled  to  await  further  developments.   This  incident  is  cited  as 
an  example  of  the  necessity  under  such  conditions  of  takings  by 


BRADFORD  STREET  AREA 

Medford  Court  looking  toward  Bradford  St., 
showing  factory  in  heart  of  block. 
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eminent  domain.   Possibly  the  City 
might  acquire  the  property  under 
its  present  powers  for  park  pur- 
poses. 

The  assessed  values  of  land  and 
buildings  in  1925  were  $1,731,400 
and  in  1940  were  $1,212,300  -  a 
drop  of  29.9$. 

"The  New  York  Streets" 

The  six  blocks  between  Albany 
Street  and  Harrison  Avenue,  in- 
cluding Seneca,  Oneida,  Oswego, 
Genesee,  Rochester  and  Troy 
Streets  are  known  as  "The  New 
York  Streets". 
History. 

The  land  was  filled  in  about  1845  and  developed  by  the 
South  Cove  Corporation  with  small  lots,  20  by  45  feet,  facing 
on  streets  only  30  feet  wide.    The  single -family,  row-houses 
were  two  and  a  half  stories  high.   During  a  land  boom  in  the 
early  eighties  the  individual  houses  were  replaced  by  tene- 
ments of  four  and  five  stories.   Now  the  six  blocks  are  re- 
verting to  vacant  land. 

At  one  time  the  population  was  largely  Jewish  and  a 
synagogue  was  built  across  the  street  from  the  Andrews  Pub- 
lic School.   By  1930  many  Italians  and  Greeks  had  moved  in 
to  the  area. 


NEW  YORK  STREETS  AREA 

Seneca  Street  looking  northwest 
from  Albany  Street,  showing 
closely-packed  4  and  5  story 
brick  tenements. 
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Areas  and  Assessed  Values  of  Land  and  Buildings 


Area  in 
sq.  ft. 


Ass.  Val. 
1925 


Six  blocks    (258  lots)        274,874        $1,868,800 
Five   streets  75,740 

Gross   area  348,614 

The  six  blocks   contain  the   following: 
1  School  14,344 

29  Tax-foreclosed  lots        27,875 
14  Bank-foreclosed  "  15,302 

43  Vacant  lots  not  fore-    45,352 
closed 


Ass.   Val. 
1940 

$1,047,300 


85,000 
38,500 
37,700 
43,800 


Dwelling  Units 

All  but  a  very  few  buildings  contain  dwelling  units. 

Seventy  per- 
cent  of   the 
buildings 
have   four 
tenements 
and   twenty- 
three  per- 
cent have 
three.      The 
tenements 

average 
NEW  YORK   STREETS   AREA 

4.16  rooms 
Oneida  Street,    north  side.     Lots  from 

■which  structures  have  been  removed  are  each. 

used  by  ohildren  as  play  areas. 


Rentals 

The  monthly  rental  range  for  dwelling  units  in  1940  was: 
2.4%  under  $10.00;  29.0$  from  $10.00  to  $14.99;  58.2f0   from 
$15.00  to  $19.99;  8.5^  from  $20.00  to  $24.99;  1.5%   from  $25.00 
to  $29.99;  and  0.1$  $30.00  and  over. 
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The  owners  of  nineteen  of  these  structures  have  re- 
ceived formal  notice  from  the  Building  Department  that  their 
buildings  must  be  repaired  or  demolished. 
Taxes 

On  thirty-six  of  the  parcels  back  taxes  unpaid  this 
July  amounted  to  a  total  of  $13,754.26.    The  majority  of 
those  will  eventually  go  through  the  Land  Court  and  have  the 
title  taken  by  the  City.   A  redevelopment  of  this  area  by  a 
Limited  Dividend  Corporation,  even  with  taxes  frozen  at  the 
present  level,  would  net  a  greater  return  to  the  City  than 
would  obtain  from  the  present  downward  trend  occasioned  by 
increased  tax  delinquency  and  reduced  assessed  values. 
Maps 

One  map  is  reproduced  as  typical  of  the  studies  which 
have  been  made  of  the  "Bradford  Street,"  "Chester  Park"  and 
"Union  Park"  areas.   It  shows  the  tax-exempt,  tax-fore<- 
closed  and  mortgage-foreclosed  properties,  vacant  land  and 
condemned  buildings.   Such  data  are  essential  to  determine 
the  rehabilitation  that  is  needed.   Also  this  serves  as  a 
guide  to  the  real  value  of  the  properties  and  as  a  means  of 
convincing  owners  of  the  need  of  cooperation. 

Other  maps  show  the  downward  trend  in  the  assessed 
values  of  land  and  buildings,  the  use  of  land  and  the  rental 
scales.   In  addition,  detailed  Information  concerning  pub- 
lic utilities,  street  maintenance  and  lighting  has  been  col- 
lected. 
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OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  STUDY 

This  report  has  outlined  the  causes  of  decline  in  Boston 
and  the  need  of  facing  the  situation  as  a  whole.   It  describes 
the  organization  set-up  to  meet  the  varied  phases  of  the  prob- 
lem.   It  discusses  the  South  End  district  as  a  whole  and  four 
of  the  component  neighborhoods  where  Intensive  studies  are  well 
under  way.   This  is  a  progress  report  enumerating  factual  con- 
ditions only j  recommendations  will  be  submitted  in  a  subsequent 
report. 

The  next  steps  to  be  undertaken  are  briefly  described  be- 
low. 

PHYSICAL  PLANS 

Public:   A  "Master  Plan"  for  Boston  is  the  interpretation  of 
all  the  needs  of  the  City  and  is  expressed  by  many  maps  and 
groups  of  statistics  rather  than  by  any  one  drawing.    It  is  a 
statement  both  of  existing  facts  and  future  improvements,  phys- 
ical, social  and  financial.   The  Rehabilitation  Committee  is 
preparing  recommendations  for  the  South  End,  with  its  popula- 
tion of  50,000  and  its  group  of  diverse  but  closely  related 
neighborhoods,  which  will  fit  in  with  the  Master  Plan.   Some 
of  the  problems  must  be  handled  by  the  city  departments  or 
closely  related  agencies. 

Traffic;   Rerouting  by  police  regulation  can  be  done  at  no 
expense.   The  actual  closing  of  some  streets  as 
through  ways  by  forming  dead-ends  and  adding 
play  spaces  can  be  done  at  low  cost.   In  addi- 
tion, the  general  changes  in  the  main  arteries 
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incorporated  In  the  Master  Plan  for  Thorough- 
fares and  to  be  studied  under  authorization  of 
the  Legislature  can  be  turned  to  advantage  in 
the  local  problem. 

Zoning;   Changes  in  the  present  classifications  can  be 
made  by  the  Board  of  Zoning  Adjustment  to  im- 
prove living  conditions,  to  protect  land  de- 
velopment and  to  stabilize  the  real  estate  tax 
base.   A  complete  statistical  report  on  Zoning 
and  Land  Use  has  been  prepared  by  a  W.P.A. 
Project  sponsored  by  the  City  Planning  Board. 

Recreation:   The  Trustees  of  the  George  Robert  White  Fund 
and  the  Park  Department  are  already  studying 
the  conversion  into  play  lots  of  tax-foreclosed 
properties  now  lying  idle.   The  School  Depart- 
ment is  cooperating  in  a  plan  to  make  more 
school  yards  available  for  year-round  use.   Any 
new  housing  project,  whether  public  or  private, 
would  include  open  areas  for  the  children.    A 
green-belt  or  long  narrow  park  would  serve  as 
play  space  for  younger  children,  as  a  blight 
barrier  between  dwellings  and  industry  and  as  a 
fire  stop  in  case  of  conflagration. 

Subsoil  Drainage:   The  Public  Works  Department  is  con- 
sidering means  to  prevent  the  decay  of  wooden 
piles  and  the  present  flooding  of  cellars  north 
of  Chester  Park  at  abnormally  high  tides. 
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Private:   The  intention  to  finance  the  rehabilitation  as  far 
as  possible  by  private  capital  is  constantly  in  mind.    To 
this  end  two  groups  are  considered. 


Individual  Owners;   In  the  Remodeling  areas  interviews 


will  be  continued  with  the  house-owners. 
Designs  for  modernizing  old  houses, improving 
back  yards  and  the  like  will  be  prepared. 
Financial  Groups;   The  banks,  where  they  are  burdened 
with  foreclosures  and  top-heavy  mortgages, 
have  indicated  a  willingness  to  cooperate. 
Some  large  financial  groups  are  considering 
investment  in  new  housing  projects  if  the 
City  will  cooperate  by  closing  streets  and 
making  a  mutually  profitable  adjustment  on 
future  taxes  where  the  present  collections 
are  dwindling. 

LEGISLATION  AND  PROCEDURES 

The  Advisory  Committee  has  already  encouraged  legisla- 
tion; some  bills  have  passed  and  an  active  interest  will  be 
taken  on  the  hearings  before  the  Recess  Commission  to  study 
Limited  Dividend  Corporations  under  control  of  the  State 
Board  of  Housing.    It  Is  also  intended  to  submit  a  report 
on  the  present  tax  basis. 

Conferences  have  been  held  with  the  members  of  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  representing  the  banks,  the  insurance  com- 
panies and  the  real  estate  interests  on  the  forms  of  Real 
Estate  Trusts  or  Limited  Dividend  Corporations  best  adapted 
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to  Remodeling  or  Rebuilding.    Below  in  parallel  columns  the 
two  procedures  are  outlined: 

REMODELING  REBUILDING  - 

Description 


Land  mostly  occupied 

Buildings  in  fair  condition 
Few  foreclosures 


Plans 


Plans  and  specifications 
needed  for  a  number  of 
special  cases 


Interviews  with  owners 
Acquisition  of  some  lots; 

cooperation  with  owners 

of  other  lots 
No  takings  by  eminent 

domain 
Remodeling  of  rooming 

houses  into  suites 
Conversion  of  yards  to 

open  spaces 


Loan  on  existing  land 

and  buildings 
Small  capital  needed,  with 

many  local  subscribers 


Planning  control  through 
the  City  Planning  Board 
for  conformance  to  the 
Master  Plan 

Financial  control  through 
the  State  Board  of  Housing 
or  local  fiscal  agency 


Land  reverting  to  vacant 

lots 
Buildings  needing  repairs 
Many  foreclosures  by  City, 

H.O.L.C.  and  banks 


General  replanning  of  the 
area 


Procedure 


Acquisition  of  all  lots 


Takings  by  eminent  domain 

needed  for  some  lots 
Demolition  and  rebuilding 


New  play  spaces 


Financing 


Loan  on  land,  later  on  new 

buildings 
Large  capital  investment 

by  an  organized  group 


Control 


Planning  control  through 
the  City  Planning  Board 
for  conformance  to  the 
Master  Plan 

Financial  control  through 
the  State  Board  of  Hous- 
ing or  local  fiscal 
agency 


COOPERATION 

One  of  the  functions  of  the  Advisory  Committee  is  to  co- 
ordinate the  general  desire  of  the  citizens  to  salvage  dis- 
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tressed  sections.    Through  the  City  Planning  Board  it  can 
recommend  the  many  ways  in  which  the  municipal  departments 
can  improve  both  general  and  local  conditions  which  are  out- 
side the  scope  of  private  endeavor.   The  agencies  of  the 
State  and  of  the  Federal  government  are  assisting. 

Through  the  Local  Joint  Planning  Committees,  which  center 
their  efforts  in  the  City  Planning  Board,  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee can  guide  and  encourage  community  spirit  and  a  vocal 
demand  for  better  living  conditions.    This  effort  to  clarify 
to  the  neighborhoods  their  needs  and  the  methods  of  self-help 
is  aided  by  the  settlement  houses  and  philanthropic  bodies 
throughout  Boston. 

Through  the  members  of  the  Advisory  Committee  represent- 
ing the  engineers,  architects  and  landscape  architects,  there 
is  available  technical  advice  in  those  fields,  and  through 
the  members  representing  the  Real  Estate  Boards  there  is 
available  expert  aid  on  land  values,  rents  and  other  real 
estate  factors. 

Through  the  representatives  of  the  banks  and  the  in- 
surance companies  the  questions  of  private  financing  and 
the  means  of  translating  proposals  into  practical  economic 
fulfillment  have  been  discussed. 

The  Press,  realizing  the  need  and  the  popular  appeal  of 
Rehabilitation,  has  given  space  to  shape  public  opinion,  and 
editorially  has  backed  the  motive  of  self-help  Without  de- 
pendence on  the  Federal  treasury. 
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SUMiVlARY 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  Community  Rehabilitation 
submits  this  Progress  Report  on  the  city-wide  problem  in 
order  to  define  the  general  and  particular  needs  of  dis- 
tressed areas  and  to  indicate  the  methods  of  meeting 
these  needs.   This  report  outlines  the  existing  facts 
which  have  been  codified  for  Boston,  and  in  greater  de- 
tail for  the  South  End.   A  subsequent  report,  on  which 
work  is  under  way,  will  present  specific  proposals  for 
the  South  End. 

The  Committee  believes  that  the  steps  already  taken 
have  proved  illuminating  and  essential  and  that  an  ap- 
proach has  been  made  toward  practical  solutions  to  some 
of  the  problems  which  Boston  must  face;  and  which  may 
provide  a  field  for  valuable  activity  in  the  post- 
emergency  period. 
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APPENDIX   I 

STATEMENT  ON  OUTDOOR  RECREATION  IN  THE  SOUTH  END 

GENERAL  SUMMARY 

1.  The  six  and  one  half  acres  of  the  South  End's 
total  active  recreation  space  Is  less  than 
one  fourteenth  of  that  required  for  full  ser- 
vice. 

2.  The  46,977  residents  of  the  South  End  need,  in 
addition  to  present  facilities,  two  large 
"playfields",  five  to  eight  "children's  play- 
grounds", and  a  large  number  of  small  "play 
lots". 

3.  Any  rehabilitation  program  to  be  carried  out 
in  the  South  End  should  provide  for  the  even- 
tual establishment  of  a  reasonable  standard  . 
of  recreation  service  for  the  area  in  Its  en- 
tirety. 

4.  To  realize  the  desired  objectives,  every  means 
must  be  employed  to  assemble  land  areas  of  ad- 
equate size  and  proper  location. 


GENERAL  DISCUSSION  OF  NEED 

The  residents  of  this  South  End  area  constitute  in  them- 
selves a  good  sized  municipality.    There  can  be  no  question- 
ing of  the  statement  that  50,000  people  need  good  recreation 
service,  whether  they  live  in  the  older  sections  of  Boston  or 
in  a  new  city.    Boston  in  general  may  be  well  served  as  to 
the  total  land  areas  devoted  to  park  purposes,  but  with  re- 
spect to  the  amount  of  area  devoted  to  active  physical  recrea- 
tion, the  neglect  of  several  generations  has  left  the  South 


"^Definitions: 

PLAY  LOT:  usually  1500  to  5000  square  feet,  serving  the  pre- 
school age  children  in  30  to  60  families.  A  substitute  for 
the  backyard  in  congested  areas. 

JUNIOR  PLAYGROUNDS:  about  one  acre  In  size,  serving  approxi- 
mately 300  children,  5  through  10,  in  a  group  of  blocks.  In 
congested  areas  a  substitute  for  or  adaptation  of  the  "chil- 
dren's playground". 

CHILDREN'S  PLAYGROUND:  -3  to  7  acres  in  size,  serving  400  to 
1200  children  aged  6  through  15,  living  in  a  residential 
neighborhood  within  \   to  \   mile  of  its  location. 
PLAYFIELD:  10  to  20  acres  in  size,  serving  the  young  people 
and  adults  in  a  group  of  four  or  five  neighborhoods,  compris- 
ing a  total  population  of  8,000-20,000  living  within  one  mile 
of  its  location. 
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End  one  of  the  most  poorly  served  areas  in  all  of  Boston, 
has  left  it  a  shameful  contrast  to  many  examples  of  more 
adequate  service  found  in  built-up  areas  of  equal  age  in 
all  sections  of  the  country.   A  glance  at  the  table  on 
page  57  shows  how  poorly  the  South  End  is  served  in  con- 
trast to  nine  Massachusetts  cities  and  towns  having  rough- 
ly equal  populations.    The  discrepancy  is  even  greater 
when  a  comparison  is  made  with  National  Recreation  Associa- 
tion Standards. 

Boston's  greatest  population  growth  occurred  almost  as 
late  as  that  of  most  other  important  cities  in  the  United 
States.   Of  the  cities  in  the  country  over  100,000  in  popu- 
lation in  1940,  approximately  one  half  had  50%   of  their 
present  population  by  1900.   Boston  experienced  over  55/£ 
of  its  growth  after  1880.   Thus  it  is  that  Boston,  as  well 
as  most  other  American  cities,  has  had  ample  opportunity  for 
adequate  planning. 

Some  central  areas  were  settled  over  a  hundred  years 
ago,  but  most  of  the  present  city  has  come  into  being  since 
1880.   The  South  End  in  1840  consisted  of  merely  a  narrow 
neck  of  land  connecting  the  Boston  peninsula  with  the  main- 
land settlements  of  Roxbury  and  Dorchester.   The  neck  was 
widened  on  one  side  by  the  filling  in  of  part  of  South  Bay, 
the  work  being  finished  by  about  1843.   The  other  side  of 
the  neck  was  widened  by  filling  in  all  of  what  was  then  the 
Back  Bay  of  the  Charles  River.   This  work  was  done  between 
1856  and  1894.   Allowing  a  few  years  for  the  construction 
of  streets  and  buildings,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  bulk 
of  the  South  End  did  not  become  substantially  built  up  un- 
til sometime  between  1860  and  1880,  or  during  the  twenty 
year  period  preceding  the  time  when  Boston  as  a  whole  had 
acquired  half  of  its  present  population. 

The  nine  Massachusetts  municipalities  listed  in  the 
table  on  page  57,  having  populations  approximately  equal  to 
the  South  End,  were  50^  built  up  by  1892.    The  fact  that 
these  nine  municipalities  together  have  not  9  but  more  than 
74  times  as  much  space  for  active  physical  recreation  as 
the  South  End,  shows  how  inexcusable  has  been  Boston's  ne- 
glect of  this  section  of  the  city,  at  least  in  regard  to 
its  recreation  facilities. 

The  area  requirement  for  recreation  in  the  South  End 
may  seem  to  be  counsel  of  perfection,  but  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  South  End  has  and  will  have  no  other 
areas,  whereas  most  of  the  cities  cited  for  comparison 
have  unoccupied  open  spaces  and  private  lots  not  official- 
ly playgrounds,  but  which  still  carry  part  of  the  load  of 
recreation. 
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INADEQUACY  OF  PRESENT  FACILITIES 

The  L.  J.  Rotch  playground  at  Albany  and  Randolph 
Streets,  2.8  acres  in  size,  is  the  only  area  large  enough 
for  playground  use.   Chester  Park,  comprising  one  and  two 
thirds  acres,  and  located  in  the  center  of  Massachusetts 
Avnue,  is  partly  used  as  a  small  playground  in  the  sense 
that  the  National  Recreation  Association  uses  the  term. 
The  two  intown  parks,  Blacks  tone  Square  and  Franklin  Square, 
are  intended  for  passive  recreational  use  by  adults. 

There  are  several  small  spaces  for  play,  only  two  of 
which  measure  as  large  as  one  half  acre.   These  are  the 
Cherry  Street  Playground  and  the  combined  Rice  School  - 
George  Bancroft  School  yard.   Five  other  school  yards 
total  46,200  square  feet  and  are  open  for  supervised  play 
during  part  of  each  summer  in  addition  to  school  hours 
during  the  winter.   Two  additional  school  yards  of  12,000 
and  7,000  square  feet  respectively,  are  open  only  during 
school  hours.   The  total  of  all  the  small  play  spaces  which 
may  be  used  outside  of  school  hours  is  90,350  square  feet  or 
only  2.07  acres;  and  adding  the  two  which  are  closed  all 
summer,  the  total  is  increased  only  0.43  acres,  making  at 
the  most  2.50  acres  during  the  school  year. 

No  playfield  exists  for  the  use  of  South  End  residents 
in  particular,  although  the  population  would  justify  two 
large  playfields.   Within  half  a  mile  of  the  edges  of  the 
South  End  are  three  playfields  serving  other  communities  In 
Roxbury,  Dorchester  and  the  City  Proper.   Without  judging 
as  to  the  adequacy  of  the  Back  Bay  Fens  playfield  or  the 
William  Eustis  playground  or  the  one  on  Boston  Common,  it 
Is  reasonable  to  assume  that  some  limited  use  is  had  of 
these  spaces  by  South  End  youths.   Although  the  Boston 
Common  covers  an  area  of  48.5  acres,  only  3.5  acres  of  it 
are  planned  for  playground  use,  or  in  other  words  only 
space  enough  for  one  ordinary  playground  serving  about  600 
children.   Likewise,  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  Back 
Bay  Fens  can  be  used  for  active  recreation.   The  William 
Eustis  Playground  is  about  7  acres  in  size.   With  respect 
to  the  South  End  as  a  whole,  however,  these  three  areas  are 
not  located  near  enough  to  all  the  homes  in  the  district. 
Another  playfield,  Columbus  Park,  is  located  about  one  mile 
from  the  nearest  corner  of  the  South  End  area,  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  South  End  can  make  much  use  of  this 
field  except  for  a  few  highly  organized  sports  events. 
Allowing  generously  for  the  active  recreation  service  ren- 
dered the  South  End  by  the  Back  Bay  Fens,  the  William 
Eusti3  playground  and  the  Boston  Common,  it  can  safely  be 
said  that  the  6|  acres  of  the  South  End's  total  active 
recreational  space  is  less  than  one  fourteenth  of  what  is 
required  for  adequate  service. 
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FACILITIES  REQUIRED 

Children ' a  Playgrounds ;   According  to  the  population  statis- 
tics  compiled  from  the  1935  Massachusetts  Census  and  pub- 
lished by  the  City  Planning  Board  in  "The  People  of  Boston", 
there  were  at  that  time  4,472  children,  aged  6  to  15  inclu- 
sive, within  the  South  End.    The  National  Recreation  As- 
sociation recommends  that  this  range  of  ages  be  served  by  a 
system  of  children's  playgrounds  each  3  to  7  acres  in  area 
and  providing  one  acre  of  play  space  for  each  1,000  of  the 
total  population.    This  last  figure  corresponds  to  about 
250  square  feet  per  child  in  the  neighborhood;  or  assuming 
a  25%   maximum  attendance  at  a  given  time,  about  1,000  feet 
per  child  on  the  playground. 

This  standard  is  based  on  the  needs  of  the  average 
urban  child  in  the  United  States.   It  must  be  remembered 
that  some  of  the  standard  games  require  large  minimum  areas 
for  a  small  number  of  participants.   For  Instance,  a  level 
field  300  feet  square  is  required  for  baseball,  even  if  the 
regulation  distances  are  considerably  reduced.   Besides 
two  ordinary  sized  teams  of  nine  each,  perhaps  a  dozen 
other  active  participants  can  enter  an  informal  and  crowded 
game,  making  a  total  of  about  30  players.    The  90,000 
square  feet  of  field  area  is  therefore  being  used  at  the 
rate  of  3,000  square  feet  per  child,  or  for  two  regular 
teams  playing  a  formal  game,  5,000  square  feet. 

Tennis  also  requires  considerable  space  for  each  player. 
A  regulation  doubles  court  60  x  120  feet  having  7,200  square 
feet  of  area  can  accommodate  four  players  using  1,800  square 
feet  apiece;  while  if  only  two  people  are  playing  they  use 
3,600  feet  apiece  on  a  doubles  court  or  3,000  square  feet 
apiece  on  a  singles  court.   Softball  requires  3,125  square 
feet  per  person  if  substituted  in  place  of  a  baseball  diamond. 
Averaging  these  games  against  the  more  compact  types,  the  over 
all  provision  of  1,000  square  feet  per  child  on  the  children's 
playground  is  not  excessive. 

To  meet  this  standard  the  South  End  would  require 
1,118,000  square  feet  or  about  25  acres  of  children's  play- 
ground area  to  serve  the  present  population.    This  would 
correspond  to  five  playgrounds  of  approximately  5  acres,  each 
of  which  would  accommodate  a  ball  diamond  in  addition  to  a 
variety  of  other  play  facilities,  or  eight  smaller  play- 
grounds of  about  3  acres  each,  this  being  the  smallest  area 
recommended  by  the  National  Recreation  Association  for  use  by 
children  aged  6  to  15  Inclusive.   It  is  obvious  that  fewer 
facilities  of  larger  individual  areas  will  substantially  re- 
duce operating  costs  as  regards  supervisory  personnel,  equip- 
ment and  maintenance. 

Alternative  -  Junior  and  Senior  Playgrounds:    There  is,  how- 
ever^ an  alternative  playground  plan  which  has  been  suggested 
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for  housing  developments  by  the  National  Recreation  Associa- 
tion. Where  the  largest  available  spaces  do  not  exceed  two 
thirds  of  the  standard  areas,  the  Association  feels  that  the 
play  needs  of  all  the  neighborhood  children  cannot  be  served 
satisfactorily,  and  recommends  that  the  available  space 
should  be  developed  for  the  use  of  children  up  to  eleven 
years  of  age  who  require  much  less  space  than  do  the  older 
children.   If  the  children  eleven  years  of  age  and  older 
can  be  served  by  other  playgrounds  within  reasonable  walk- 
ing distance,  a  series  of  one-acre  Junior  Playgrounds  will 
serve  adequately  a  group  of  neighborhoods  each  having  300 
children  aged  5  to  10  inclusive. 

Applying  this  alternative  plan  to  the  present  popula- 
tion in  the  South  End  and  assuming  a  future  population 
equal  to  the  present,  it  is  found  that  there  are  about 
2,580  children  aged  5  to  10  inclusive,  and  about  2,300 
children  aged  11  to  15  inclusive.   The  younger  children 
need  about  eight  junior  playgrounds  of  one  acre  each,  pro- 
vided these  may  be  located  within  reasonable  and  safe 
walking  distance  of  their  homes.   In  the  northeast  sec- 
tion of  the  South  End,  where  the  greatest  amount  of  con- 
gestion occurs  in  combination  with  a  more  serious  traffic 
hazard  to  pedestrians,  it  may  be  desirable  to  use  an  even 
smaller  play  space  for  each  of  several  smaller  rehabilita- 
tion blocks  having  only  100  or  150  children  of  junior  play- 
ground age.   The  2,300  older  children  in  the  entire  South 
End  aged  11  through  15  could  be  served  adequately  by  what 
may  be  termed  Senior  Playgrounds,  fewer  in  number  and  not 
more  than  jg-  mile  from  every  home.   From  a  comparison  of 
the  area  standards  recommended  by  the  National  Recreation 
Association  for  junior  playgrounds  on  the  one  hand  and  for 
the  regular  children's  playgrounds  on  the  other,  it  is  es- 
timated that  a  senior  playground  of  five  acres  would  serve 
the  needs  of  about  600  children  in  the  neighborhood  between 
the  ages  of  11  and  15,  inclusive.   The  older  children  in 
the  South  End  would,  according  to  this  estimate,  need  four 
senior  playgrounds  of  five  acres  each,  to  supplement  the 
usefulness  of  the  eight  junior  playgrounds. 

Play  lots;   In  addition  to  the  play  spaces  recommended 
above,  ffie  National  Recreation  Association  recommends 
that  in  underprivileged  neighborhoods  play  lots  for  pre- 
school age  children  (3  to  5  inclusive)  should  be  provided 
In  the  interior  of  large  blocks  or  for  groups  of  apart- 
ment houses.    The  population  ordinarily  served  by  such  a 
play  lot  has  been  estimated  at  30  to  60  families.    Thus 
the  South  End  with  its  6,900  families  would  require,  as  a 
minimum,  about  115  of  these  play  lots,  averaging  2,000 
square  feet  in  area. 

Playfields;   The  total  population  for  the  South  End  is 
46,977  according  to  the  1935  Massachusetts  Census.    The 
National  Recreation  Association  recommends  a  playfield 
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for  each  20,000  people,  to  be  located  within  one  mile  of 
every  home,  or  in  congested  districts,  one  in  each  square 
mile.   The  size  advocated  is  one  acre  for  every  800 
people,  or  in  a  community  of  20,000  people,  25  acres. 
According  to  these  standards,  the  South  End  would  require 
55  or  60  acres  of  playfield  space,  preferably  divided  into 
two  fields  equal  in  size  and  in  separate  locations. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEED 

Acres  of  Space  Required 
Type  of  Facility  Alternatives: 

(1)         (2) 

Play  Lots,  115  @  2,000  square  feet  5           5 

Play  Fields,  2  @  30  acres  60          60 
Children's  Playgrounds,  5  @  5  or 

8  @  5  acres  25 

Junior  Playgrounds,  8  @  1  acre  8 

Senior  Playgrounds,  4  @  5  acres  20 


TOTAL      90  93 


The  total  gross  land  area  of  the  South  End  is  434.2 
acres,  of  which  90  acres  would  constitute  about  21$. 
Within  the  South  End  the  present  area  in  streets  averages 
30$  or  about  130  acres,  whereas  18  to  20$  is  considered  to 
be  enough  land  to  use  for  street  purposes  in  well-planned 
neighborhoods.   Were  the  difference  of  43  acres  trans- 
ferred into  park  spaces  properly  located,  one  half  of  the 
required  recreational  area  would  theoretically  be  provided. 

This  existence  of  surplus  streets  is  a  factor  of  con- 
siderable importance  to  any  recreational  plan  contemplating 
the  provision  of  additional  areas.   Even  though  surplus 
streets  may  not  suggest  possible  playgrounds,  they  do  point 
to  other  elements  of  a  comprehensive  plan  such  as  park 
strips,  pedestrian  ways  and  play  lots.   Obviously,  use  of 
such  land  is  economical. 


OBJECTIVES 

Any  plan  worth  considering  must  aim  at  the  ultimate 
objective  of  100$  adequacy  of  recreational  service.    Since 
the  City  Planning  Board  has  already  made  the  decision  that 
most  of  the  South  End  should  be  considered  as  potentially 
residential  in  its  predominant  characteristics,  over  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time,  all  plans  for  recreation  must  be 
predicated  on  that  decision.    If  nothing  were  done  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  the  South  End,  there  is  still  the 
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present  though  diminishing  population  to  be  served;  and 
when  the  rehabilitation  program  is  carried  out  a  stabi- 
lized community  will  result,  having  substantially  the 
same  population  as  at  present.   Consequently,  the  pres- 
ent general  population  density  is  to  be  assumed  in  our 
recreation  plan,  until  for  sound  reasons  it  should  appear 
wise  to  assume  some  other  level  of  density.   Once  the 
Master  Plan  has  been  definitely  established  it  will  serve 
as  a  continually  advancing  guide  to  the  making  of  more  re- 
liable decisions  of  this  nature. 

In  this  progress  report,  the  difficulties  are  not 
minimized  but  merely  stated  fairly.   As  to  the  final  solu- 
tion, the  unescapable  penalties  of  past  neglect  should  in 
the  future  take  some  form  other  than  that  of  depriving  the 
growing  generation  of  the  opportunity  for  healthful  exer- 
cise and  recreation. 

The  existing  facilities  for  outdoor  recreation  in  the 
South  End  have  been  analyzed  and  found  to  be  insufficient. 
The  need  has  been  established.   The  next  step  should  be 
the  evolving  of  a  comprehensive  plan,  and  then  must  come 
its  realization. 
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Comparlson  of  South  End's  Recreational  Facilities 
with  those  of  other  municipalities  in  Massachusetts. 


Name  of 
Municipality 


Population  Approximate 
1940    date  when  £ 
built  up*3 

Total 
Acres 


Park  Area  used 
for  Active  Play- 
Pop.  Acres  per 
per   1,000  pop, 
acre 


Brockton 

62,262 

1893 

94.0 

662 

1.51 

Brookline 

49,278 

1906 

64.3 

776 

1.30 

Chelsea 

41,069 

1877 

21. 03 

1956 

0.51 

Chicopee 

41,575 

1913 

49. 0„ 
12. 04 

848 

1.18 

Everett 

46,788 

1899 

3899 

0.26 

Fitchburg 

41,497 

1895 

71.0 

584 

1.71 

Holyoke 

53,569 

1883 

52.2 

1026 

0.97 

Maiden 

57,836 

1895 

49.0 

1180 

0.85 

Pittsfield 

49,863 

1903 

75.0 

665 

1.50 

Average  of 

above 

49,304 

1894 

54.2 

914 

1.10 

South  End 

50,174 

1860-80 

6.5 

7697 

0.13 

N.R. A. Standards 

90  5 

for  community  of 

50,000 

531 

1.88 

SOURCES:  First  two  columns  from  U.  S.  Census;  last  three 
columns,  except  for  Brookline,  from  "Municipal  and  County 
Parks  in  the  United  States",  1935,   by  National  Park  Ser- 
vice; Park  figures  for  Brookline  were  obtained  from 
Superintendent  of  Parks  and  are  for  1941. 

Note;   Areas  given  do  not  include  parks  for  passive  recrea- 
tion, but  merely  the  space  used  as  playgrounds,  playfields 
and  other  active  types  of  facilities  and  administered  by 
park  departments  or  similar  agencies.   Three  other  Massachu- 
setts towns,  Arlington,  Haverhill  and  Waltham  have  been 
omitted  for  lack  of  park  area  statistics. 


1. 


2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 


These  municipalities  are  cited  for  comparative  purposes 

only  and  are  not  necessarily  up  to  the  standards  of 

recreation  service. 

Approximate  date  when  these  9  municipalities  together 

had  i   of  their  1940  combined  total  population. 

Includes  six  acres  occupied  by  municipal  stadium. 

This  area  is  under  a  playground  or  recreation  board  or 

department. 

This  figure  is  taken  from  "SUMMARY  OF  NEED"  on  page  55. 
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